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Literature. 


SPAIN RECOGNISES ITALY. 
(AND THE POPE SINGS.) 
Jon possumus, we can’t—we can’t believe it. Bosh et humbug 
merum / 


It omne noster ooulus, a hoax ; non esse verum. 

batt aa Guean of Bpain the Reali of Italy 
ackno 

a ee ee oe the Sacred 


eee A hen sad ch waniey tn, 

“sa and no mistake! Heu pietas, heu prisca 

yor Pee EE ee Me Seng Bagh 
cognition 

in ! degenerate land! once country of the Inqui- 
sition 


(Donnell, oh, that vagabond! anathema esto that base fellow ! 
ni Bes from the sceptre borne by Ferdinand and Isa- 
a 
Queen Isabella, number Two, that rulest now the Spanish 
tion 


nation, 
Ob, - sag my paternal heart couldst thou inflict this lacera- 
tion 


er os i might depend on her, my own devoted child I 
oug' 7 
My Eldest Son has played me false ; more false has proved my 
Eldest ter. 
d believe and trust that she at least would 


rather 
nae Se Chaps than recognise the spoiler of -her Holy 


Undatifal to their Papa, and reckless of paternal 
iy Eidest Gon ond Dengeter ton, ame they do fe or do jure? 
The Holy See did recognise both French and Spanish revolu- 


ion, 
And now, the heretics affirm, is only reaping retribution. 


To nae ball be ye Va pravis animis ! 
m a copum 
Zant ad Orcum et d sacula ! 
—Puneh. 
——»—_—— 
TOO MUCH MONEY. 
CHAPTER 1. 
“The next here shall she her holidays ?” 
wked ee — a 


“With each of us in turn,” answered Uncle Jobn. 
ee er ae mind,” interposed 


Heory. “ 
ay of your beaueel om enh 
lor~-[ do mean to marry some day—and you can all come 





: | of the Honourable Adam 


-| six years old. 








. 

SE 
I have only a confused recollection of what followed. Our 
been transported by some magic in- 
Dublin, the garden had shrunk 
and mamma not look so pretty as 
had pale cheeks and red eyes; and 
(of course he was called 
deal. We had a great many 

visitors, but they were 


ly eC ooy people, who used 

“It’s not my place, miss,” he said humbly, “to talk to a/to have long conferences with Norah in the passage, and 
like — I'm only a clerk”—he pronounced the | never got any further—except one man, a very nice mao, with 

word as if rhyming to Turk—“ while you are grand-daughter | & dirty face, who was always in the kitchen, and who taught 
to a as- fe the realm, ant heiress to thirty thousand | me how to make garden-nets, 


“Thirty thousand pounds! Are you sure?” 
« Positive, miss. The governor sent me down to the Com- |help her, because they had been so unkind about Oaptain 
mons to look at the will.” Fitzadam. At last mamma grew very ill, and then Aunt 
“ And who has given me ail this money?” Fiora came over from England with two pet cats in a basket. 
“ Your aunt, Miss Flora mise.” Mr. Bailiff went away, and the dinners became much nicer 
By this time Mr. Furlong had overcome his shyness, and | than they used to be, But mamma had no ap)étite for the 
told me what a clever woman my aunt was, and how she | Dice dinners; she got paler and weaker every day, and when 
spent all her life in the accum of house property. little Adam died in teething, she soon followed him. The in- 
“ Being a child, you only knew her, miss, as a lover of cats. | terval was really longer, but, to my childish recollection, the 
But cats was y her relaxation. Leascholds, copyholds, | great black box and the little black box seem to have been 
d-rents, and carcasses was the business of her te and | both carried out of the house on the same day. 
she doubled her original —— -_ 
Mr. Furlong grew gradually moreand more communicative, 
and launched out into such praises of my father, that my eyes 
sperkled with pleasure. 



















He told me his name was Mr, 
at that time; but mam- 


CHAPTER III. 


Nobody troubled themselves about mein those days except 
Aunt Flora, and even she was only distantly kind when i 
pune ey the cg = a y= _ en vend 
eft me all her property ve hun poun 
for the ae ot founding « Refuge fo —s Cats of St. 
. George became quite an riant person- 
aboard the yacht in Cardigan Bay, I took the Bills Receivable age. My uncles 4 T haye aean, for oo henner of en- 
out of the safe, and looking at the signed Adam | tertaining me; and my grand , who had hitherto re- 
Fitzadam, I said with a sigh: Ah, nobody will take you up| mained contentedly ignorant of my existence, carried me 
now when you come to maturity!’ away with him to Paris. ly Colooney, his second wife, 
I did not understand this flight of eloquence, but it sounded | who had a large family of Ler own, received me very graci- 
very pathetic ; and as Mr. Furlong drew his coat-sleeve across ously ; for, by a private 
ae, I wiped away @ tear or two with my pocket-hand-| with Uncle Henry, the w terest of my thirty thousand 


“T think, miss, we had better be returning,” said Mr. Pur. | Pounds wes paid quscietly te my Gre ieoae acon whieh te 


a very pleasant addition to the me which he 
long. “ And, ob, Miss Fitzadam!” he continued, in a heart- ortgaged naugh' 
felt tone, “ should it ever be in your power—which, doubtless, — counentedeeniia mp At ~ 


it will—to 'elp a clerk who has only a’underd @ year,| my uncle Henry died, wenens oe ae re tym end 
and an aged relative to keep out of that, not to mention an at-| jntended and left me the whole of his fortune— 


marriage, 
tachment of seven years’ standing at Camberwell, but unable than dred 
to be compassed trough poverty on both sides, I hope, Mise 7 er schmee =e 
Fitzadam, you won't forget the humble party who now ad- dying a 
dresses you.” later ueathing me seventy thousand pounds, 
“TI promise you I will not,” I exclaimed warmly. pooe oat See > y 
When we returned to the office, I found that all mg rela-|) 
tives had left excepting Uncle Henry, who was seated alone 


poun 
with Lord Colooney. I felt rather vexed than pleased at the amazing increase of 
“ Well, Louisa,” said my grandfather, “ we bave settled our my wealth. Thirty thousand pounds was a om nice sum to 


business, and I hope you will approve of the arrangement. | marr times amoun 
Your uncles have, ie the most and disinterested Remap? ye — nod 


generous 

manner—I allude especially to Mr. Henry Dobbs— waived the 
natural desire they felt to superintend your education. ~~ 
have consented to intrust that duty to my uaworthy self. 
would not have ventured to undertake the task, but for the 


fifty thousand pounds. Uacle 
John, who during life had always followed his stron, 





confidence which I repose in Lady Colooney’s pradence and ly 
0} »” 

“Its much the best , my lord,” observed Uncle Besar ie decodes 2. baw ae a ves BM Loe 
“and [ hope yoer lordship will excuse my brothers Charles Sood ond indeateloud young man, that I was forced to con- 
and David for their rudeness. As for Joha,I knew he would | tent myself mending him ‘to my uncles Charles and 
EE are ee yee lela thas | David. “They were now in partnership, toga, and wish 

tovn-wth the world of tation ; aicoc’s fortune te weld | clerk sini nero 

ove with the wor ece’s ne | benefited immense! . 

ass by ws four brothers, end'l hope che may live to adore ~~ ae ay ee oe 


eee a a ee: cee re Fo 
ow dest restaurant, 
“ Are satisfied, Louisa?” asked my grandfather with a | tami) which 
emeet wal, he drow me towaids bi dase 

“ Quite satisfied,” kissing his cheek. ith his grand-daughier’ 

Uncle Henry also saluted me, and the interview came to an Meteo mre ges ~ 

end. entered the Guards, another 


nm. 

The Dobbses were a money-making family. My t- 
grandfather, who came up to London with a deven atillin 
piece and fourpence-halfpeuny in his pocket, left a very | With the most 
pretty fortune to his son, My grandfather m: this | honey-sweet ; all the 
pretty fortune eo cleverly that he enlarged it into what was | pend on my sovereign will and pleasure. But I scom began 
called a “ plum” in those da: At his death, his “ plum” was | to feel the disadvantages of great wealth ; I became as notori- 
divided fairly and equitably. co | ous as if | had committed a murder. The newspapers chronl- 


pre oor —_ ° »% special manner. | had a litde 
eir original proportions by assiduous industry ; 
and Auft Flora, as 1 have shown, folio 
But my mother, who was the child of my grandfather's old | penters who had just 
age, seemed to be cast in a different mould. A year after my | have been inundated with them, had not 
ap cme death, she delivered her fortune, together with | admirable manager in this respect) 
own pretty hand, to the unconditional care and keeping | society, 1 was gazed at rather unpleasantly. 
Fitzadam, Captain in Her Majesty's | to wonder that a girl who had so suddenl 
—th Dragoons, and Lord Colooney’s youngest son. My prudent | aire should look like any one 
uncles disapproved of the match; and Auat Flora was very an- | my Own sex were to fiad that 
gry indeed ot Louisa’s sentimental folly in marrying the younger | dinarily plain. Then 
son of a pauper peer (my respected aunt seems he levs relished | the other members of the 
this bit of alliteration, hoe 1 ind it repeated seven times ia her | was sitting, a confidential 
correspondence of that But what did my mother | would gli 
care? She was a high- wilful 5 lad 
loved Captain Fitzadam’s little finger better than e corporal | in the antechamber. I complained to Lady davon toaaa 
substance of all her brothers and sisters put together. I don’t | it, and she answered me quitefrankly. “ My dearest 
wonder that she loved my father, for he was a niost lovable | she said solemnly, “ in your position it is absolutely necessary. 
man. And such a handsome man, too! Such a noble figure, | Your great fortune compels us ou 
such beautiful blue eyes, and such waving brown hair! Fall | were & royal personage. You are 
of fun and frolic ; and on wet days—which are not uncommon | you have no idea, my sweet child, what snares 
in the west of [reland—he would play Puss-ia-the-corner with | set the path of an ” Iknew 
mamma and me, and Norah the nurse, as it he had been only | Eoglish—it meant that there were 
But he had some peculiarities. He fancied, as| run away with me against my ; 
was very natural for BF ye. | 
mother’s sixteen thou 





i 
E 
i 


races, and Met ge @ yacht, and entertained his friends royally. 
‘uese polite salutations were called | Mamma and accompanied him on board the yacht, | off in a clothes basket, and held me to ransom in some 
me to him,’aad taking my hands kindly in his own, if 1 | and I used to help to up what was called the -hal- | fal garret for a hundred 
knew who he was, and I said: “ Yes, are grandpapa.” | yards with my | hands. How well I one} One was soon settled, that 1 was to marry a doke. | 
With this statement be seemed highly , and gave me day on wn Pier! My father, in his straw-hat Cntneaney, thane vase ott Se Steet Ste, ett 
& kiss, and blue jacket, every iach  ssilor-king, wanted my did not care for any of them. Lad y convi 
The five then began to tattle very earnestiy and | motber to cross over with him to © Bay. Sut she declin- | me that I must either & man aswealthy as myself, of 
, 80 a that | ed, because ber Was just then a little dei : he else a man . ’ 
very that although I understood a good deal ; health was j tle delicate. So he and of the most rank: Any other match she 
taey said, t grew rather wey, ant yawned ones or twice | two jovial bachelor friends went together,and we watched them | said, would be degrading to a person in my position. “ Heigh- 
b Riad my hand. U John noticed this, and said | waving their bats as they hoisted mamma's private flag. We) bho!” I used to say to m when watch:ng some poor milll- 
ly: “ You're tired, Louisa. Here, Mr. Furlong, | nevef saw him agaiv. said the v¥ made too much | ner or governess the streets all alone and an- 
lake this 8 waik ; show her the shops, water, others hinted that there was too much on | protected, “ who to be rich? I am kept under 
bayer something fo eat” board. Whatever was the cause, the Norah Oreina treated like a superfiue ticket- 


the 
off the Caernarvonshire coast, and though everybody else|ofleave mau. 1am weary of deference and adula- 





He epoeiaed to mae fat escaped father, excellent should scolding, euch as N. 
od-— hewn od be: iad poe ree ee. acs to adminioler, “Sow, pobody eoclds ime lant merely 





| 
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THE ALBION. 
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an animated ‘Koh-i-noor;’ something which every one 
regards with intense watchfulness and anxiety.” 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Conceive a young lady with three hundred and fifty thous- 
and pounds i 

Moreover, it was secret, w rocated love. I met him se- 
veral times in society, and I first took an interest in him 
because he talked to me with frankness and freedom. The 
young men generally were so emees J amiable, or else so 
aby and diffident, | suppose on account of my unlucky wealth, 
that I could not tolerate them. But Captain Ratcliffe d 


was really very nice-looking—about the middle height, with a 
fair, fresh, open face, and little downy whiskers just budding 
on his cheeks. Rather given to blushing, but perhaps, 
wa; because I sat o tehim. He talked with the utmost 
naturalness and modesty, and was certainly as pleasant a 


n love! It sounds ridiculous, but it was true. | *Pecimen of @ “bloated aristocrat” as I have ever encoun- 


The conversation during dinner was utterly trivial and un- 


the prospects of the forthcoming grouse-season in Scotland. 
“T've got @ letter to-day,” said the duke, “that makes me 
rather despise use-shooting, or even deer-stalkiag. Read 





totally indifferent to my bank treasures, eu treated me as a 
young lady whose society he preferred for her own sake. I 
told Lady Colooney this, and that he actually scolded me (I 
forget what for, but the sensation was very pleasant). She 
replied that I little knew the cunning of the masculine heart, 
and that Captain Ratclitfe’s blunt sincerity was far more sus- 
picious than the most fulsome adoration. “ But, my child,” 
says she, “ you must not dream of him fora moment. He is 
a man of family, but utterly poor. He has only his 
staff-appointment (worth about four hundred a year) and his 
captain’s pay, with a prospect of ten thousand pounds when 
his mother dies. You might as well think of marrying the 
hall porter. I afterwards regretted that I had displayed my 
penchant so transparently to her acute ladyship, for by some 

javellian contrivance (as I thought at the time), she 
managed that we should no longer meet. Wherever we went, 
to dinner-parties, fetes, or “drums,” I looked anxiously for 
my captain’s tall figure, but he remained invisible. 

Que day while I was meditating about Captain Ratcliffe, 
and wondering whether, on further acquaintance, he could 
possibly separate me from ed detestable money-bags, and 
love me for my own sake—while I was thus building a day- 
dream, and sipping an afternoon cup of tea in company with 
my grandfather aud his wife, Lord Colooney suddenly set 
down his tea-cup, uttered a diplomatic h—m, and then ad- 
dressed me in the following alarming language : 

“ Louisa, my dear, I am growing old, and you are nearly 
nineteen."—Two undeniable facts, and of a sufficiently pros- 
aic character, but to me very terrifying, for 1 guessed what was 
coming nex:.—“ I should much like, and so would Lady Co- 
looney” (she was only forty-seven, and did not care to b> ad- 
d d as grand ); “weshould much like, my dear, 
to see you engaged to some honourable and respectable man. 
You will perhaps hereafter appreciate much more than you 
can at present, the labours and anxieties which we have both 
undergone on your bebalf. You are probably scarcely aware 
of the sibilities attaching to the gurdianship of a young 
person whom Providence has blessed so bountifully.” 

“ In fact, my dear Louisa,” interposed Lady Colooney, who 
began to perceive that her worthy lord was becoming a little 
prosy, “ many overtures have been made for the honour of 
your band. e desired to It your happi , and that 
al and we have been compelled to reject them all.” 








" Captain—Ratcliffe,” { asked, stammering and blush- 
ing,” said anything to you, Lady Colvoney ?” 
“ Certainly not, my dear,” answered my grandfather's wife 
eye —- “Kas, - — I speak of were from poe 
higher ; but at length a proposal has been made 
from a quarter which Lord Colooney and myself consider 
une x 


xceptionable, 

“ One of the six dukes?” I asked rather pertly. 

“ You are right, Louisa,” replied Lady Coluoney, smother- 
ing any resentment which she might foel at my manner ; it is 
one of the six dukes.” 

be mead not the Duke of Cockermouth, that gouty old crea- 


“No, my love. A most excellent, highly-principled young 
man—only oom. years older than yourself.” 
« e 


“ Yes, the Duke of Barnstaple. He is not rich; so that, as 

has very pointedly observed, your wealth will grace- 

fully gild his coronet; but he has sufficient to prevent people 

from saying that he married for money. You will be a nice, 

snug, couple, with, I should say, about twenty-five 

wyear. Nota income for a duke, but an in- 

come which a prudent young man like Barnstaple will, I am 
sure, find sufficient.” 

Icould not help smiling to hear Lady Colooney talk so 
ay Amey twenty-five thousand a year, when I remembered 
that in her Parisian ‘roisiéme étage days, she did her own mar- 
keting, and was reckoned such a keen bargainer, that the 
Dames des Halles fied at her approach. 

“ Well, Louisa, what do you think of it?” asked my grand- 


r. 

“I don’t know what to think of it,” L answered coolly ; “I 
capone I must marry somebody, it 1 don’t wish to ripen into 
a millionaire old maid; and, after all, dukes are a very re- 
spectable body of men.—But do you think, Lady Colooney,” 
l added with some hesitation, “that the duke can possibly 
feel any—any—regard for me?” 

“ My love,” she said, kissing me affectionately, and shed- 
ding a tear as she did so, which rolled down my neck, and 
disconcerted me extremely, “ you shall hear trom his own 
lips to-morrow ; he is coming to dine with us.” 


CHAPTER V. 


I often used to wonder, as I sat before the glass, while Eu- 
pbhemia was busy ——s me for the evening sacrifice, whe- 
ther I was really nice-looking. I could not trust my own 
eyes; they were sure to be partial, and I could not get an 
opinion ‘rom any one else. If I questioned Euphemia, she 
burst into a subdued little lady’s maidish laugh, and begin- 
nivog: “Dear me, miss,” would pour forth a wishy-washy 
flood ped oy ms flattery. Now, 1 think an heiress has more 
right to be anxious about her looks than any one else, for if 
she is pretty, somebody may possibly forget her bank securi- 
tes, and fall in love with her beauty; whereas, if she is a 
4 she may be nearly certain that her cash, and her cash 

nly, is the object of the false swain’s worship. 

Of course, 1 was anxious to look well that evening when 
the duke was coming—lI should not be a woman if I had not. 
Besides, it was to be a most private festival. Nobody but m 

dfather, Lady Colooney, myself, and the future Husband. 
ta large dinner party, one may escape notice; but when 
there are only four people at table, you can, without any star- 
ing or breach of politeness, examine every item of your neigh- 
bourse’ dress, features, and expression. ‘Well, the duke ar- 
rived, and we all stood quietly at the drawing-room windows 
admiring the sunset, which, for a London exhibition of the 
kind, was quite a gorgeous affair; then at a quarter to nine 
we sat down to dinuer—Lord and Lady Colooney at the head 
and toot of the table, and his Grace ang myself opposite each 
other. The old folks prattled very pleasantly to make up for 
the young folks’ silence. I suspect both of us youthful per- 
were 


that, Col y.” Mygrandfather raised his glasses, and read 
the passage indicated, “| had the honour of putting a bullet 
into the skull of the old lion, while the sheik and his follow- 
ers settled the lioness. I mean to bring the cubs home, and 
if your Grace will open a menagerie at Dulverton Manor, 
shall have much pleasure in presenting them to you.” 

.“ Only fancy, Miss Fitzadam!” said the duke ; “ this glori- 
ous sport is within a week’s journey of where we are now sit- 
ting—in the Atlas Mountains. Captain Ratcliffe ’s a lucky 
fellow.” 

colouring. 

and good horseman.” 


who had observed my blushes. 


again kissed my cheek, murmuring as she did so: “ My chil 
no wonder you feel agitated” (for a girl of nineteen, who w 


can judge of your sensations by my own. 
thing is arran 


the but 
drawing-room for twenty minutes following.” 


wished to make me his Wife were left alone 


without uttering a word. 
the duke. 


gives the picture quite a modern look.” 
“ Exactly,” replied his Grace. Then with an altered air 


deeply concerns my future happiness ?” 


ful glibness; I have no doubt that he had learned it by heart 


more pe than I had expected to be. 
thing of this sort: 


tion—never sven any girl—any one, I mean—like so we 
appy wife.” 
words, that my heart was touc 


told him how sudden the pro) 
excuse me from saying either “ Yes” or “ No” at present 


months—— 


ner whole soul was devoted to prints, exclaimed vivaciously 


tray, and so ended the proposal-scene. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Of course the wedding-en 


and his wife accom 
max, an old widow-lady in Devonshire. 


the letters to Miss Fitzadam's room ?” 
“No, ma’am.” 


account have them.” 


his face deadly pale, and an open letter in his hand. 
“ My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. 


creature,” she said, addressing another old lady, 
ble-looking personage, “ while I attend to the Colooneys.” 
I did not know the 





distrait, I knew what the du 
he suspected 


“Ts that Captain Ratcliffe of the —th regiment?” I asked, 
“Yes. Do you know him? Capital fellow—splendid shot, | trom failure, have misappropria 
“ We know him very slightly,” interposed Lady Colooney, 


We ladies now rose from table, and left the gentlemen to 
that curt enjoyment of their wine, which is sanctioned by | away. - 
modern habits. On reaching the drawing-room, Lady eet | 

as 


about to encounter a proposal, I felt remarkably cool); “ but I | reverse of fortune wouid induce him to recall his d 


It will soon be trace in its sente tone of coldness 
over, Louisa” (Lady C. spoke as if it was a tooth), “ and every- a ee rr ey yt 


. Colooney will slip quietly out of the room ; 


I shall presently follow ; aud I shall give Lipthorpe” (this was | ; t. Some third part friend of the duke’s) 
fer) “the most stringent orders to admit no one to the edge ame CE ee eee 


Presently the gentlemen came up stairs, and I began to feel 
really nervous, especially when my respected grandfather, | jyoyancy of my spirit when I found that I was reduced to 
muttering some indistinct remark about an important letter 
on his dressing-table, left the room. Her ladyship brought a 
volume of eighteenth-century caricatures for ny duke to —_ 
at, in my company of course, and tuen she slid imperceptibly | City in great slate in a common street-cab, and called at 

out of the room. I did not dare look ep, nor did I hear her te “ceenidinm ines Rat. | 
go, yet I knew that she had gone, and that I and the man who 


and a flurried tone of voice, he continued, after looking up from | past; 
the sketch-book : “ Miss Fitzadam, I perceive that your d- 

father and grandmother (I beg your pardon, I mean y Co- 
looney) happen to be both out of the room. May I take the| failing. Well, that clerk was the cause of our rain.. He was 
opportunity to say @ few words to you on a subject which) what they call an enterprising man. We took him into part- 


The poor young man delivered this sentence with wonder- 


like a maiden-speech for the House ; but after it, he broke into 
a succession of short spasmodic ejaculations, of which I can | fq)! and free for, 
recollect very little, for I was myself quite gle. and much 

the said some- 


“ Admired you immensely, Miss Fitzadam, the first moment 
I saw you—’Fraid you think I’m to young—fault I shall 
amend every year, ha! ha !—ought to marry—man in my ~~ 


as take me, Miss Fitzadam, do alll can to make you a 


e looked so modest and re so manly as he said these 


ed, and the tears gathered in | ¢ but h ot to 
my eyes. “ Perhaps he really loves we,” I thought. Then I y—~ Aernd S ent viet by 8 


jet bi a lions in Algeria 
posal had been, that he must/ You may conceive that what I "conflied in return to Mrs. 
that we must see more of each other; and that in a few 


“ Dake, I’ve found the second volume of the caricatures !" And 
indeed one of Mr. Lipthorpe’s myrmidons brought it in on a| another year would probably have been ducal, despite its ple- 


“ Give them to me then—give them to me; she must on no | This Walter Fit 


the W 
Lomax hurriedly, “you had mop oe Pembroke, and married Nesta, 
better not come in just now.—Take her to her soe A, poor | ter of 
a tall venera- 


lady—a Mrs. Ratcliffe—who me | one authority, widow of the 

gently yet forcibly up stairs, for she was a visitor, who, being | to another, her 

as early in her habits as Mrs Lomax was late, had come five- | her second. This Nesta was afterwards carried off, 
and-twenty miles b; railway that morn 

had come I was terribly agitated. Tell me, I a- 
that] knew. He/ said, as soon as I reached my room, “ what 1 


“T really do not know,” replied the visitor kindly. “I had 
scarcely taken off my bonnet when the post arrived, and 
— —i,, Lady Colooney immediately became s0 

“ One of their children must be ill or dead. Please inquire 
for me ; I must know, dear Mrs.”—— 

“ Ratcliffe,” said the old lady quietly, aud left the room. 
That name sent a thrill through my heart, for which I felt 


interesting ; but at dessert, Lord Colooney began to speak of| ashamed. I had reason to be ashamed, for the next instant | 


was thinking of Seymour. “ Perhaps,” I thought, “ some ter- 
rible accident on the moors has” —— 

“ It isneither death nor illness,” said Mr. Ratcliffe, as she 
quietly re-entered the room. 

“ Thank God! thank God!” I exclaimed. 

“ But as regards yourself, they tell me it is worse news than 
that.” 

“ Worse than that! What can be worse than that?” 

“ Miss Fitzadam, you have two uncles, mercantile men.” 
“Yes, Uncies Charles and David; what of them ?” 

“ Last fyear they took another partner into their busi- 


“ Well?” 

“ My dear young lady, he led them into enormous speculs- 
tions ; they lost severely, and in ing to save themselves 
most all your pro 


” 


rty. 
rand is that all, dear Mr. Radcliffe? I am so happy; 
But the excitement was too much for me, and I fainted 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Duke of Barnstaple (I must cease to call him Seymour) 
wrote me a very handsome, honourable letter, saying that no 


and restraint, so I replied bluntly, that unless be were certain 
he could love me for my own sake, we had better broke of 


then intervened, and began a long correspondence with 
Colooney. The end of it was that the compact was dissol 
to my great contentment. But oh! you can’t conceive the 


comfortable poverty! When the bankrupts’ estate was wound 
up, I received five thousand pounds, and perhaps one of these 
days I shall get a further dividend. Then I went down to the 


uncle’s counting-house. Anxiety and disgrace had 
them into two shrunken old men. They looked at me as if I 


er. I felt | had bee host. 
so silly and so shy, and was so certain that the duke must no- rihy , wer 


tice an enormous blush which seemed to spread from my fore- | to thank you.” 
head to my shoulders, that I kept on staring at one eketch 


“ Uncles Charles and David,” I said heartily, “ I have come 


At these words they stared at me with open mouths. 
“ For losing my fortune. Nature did not intend me for s 


“ You seem struck with that drawing, Miss Fitzadam,” said | rich woman. That three hundred and fifty thousand pounds 


was a terrible burden, I am now comfortably poor, and 


“ No—yes—that is—I beg your Grace's pardon—I was hiy b ” 
thinking how familiar the hooped dress seems to the eye. It eres OW 


I believe they thought I was crazy. At last Uncle Charles 
ventured to speak. 

>| “You recollect that clerk, Louisa, that took you to the 
-cook six years ago ?” 

“ Of course I do: why, I recommended him to you.” 

“ Ah! $0 you did,” groaned Uncle Charles. “ My memory's 


nership, and” —— 
Be ty has landed us in Basinghall Street,’ said Uncle 
“ As far a3 I am concerned,” I said, “ Mr. Furlong has 
oa. Bat let me ask one question. 
he ever marry the Camberwell lady ?” 
“ He did, and it was her love of dress and gaiety that first 
set him speculating.” 
“ How hard it is to do in this world !” I murmured. 
To conclude. Uncles Charles and David are on their 
again, doing a small safe business, such as befits two 
bachelors of sixty-five. Mr. Farlong is in America. As for 
myself I made great friends with Ratcliffe, and in the 
course of our acquaintance discovered a secret. The secret 
was, that 1 had made a deep impression on her son months be 
to a millionaire, he 


+| Ratcliffe was of so encouraging a nature, that after a while 
Captain Ratcliffe spoke to me himself on the subject; bow 


the end of it is that we mean to cast in our lot 


together, 
The duke evidently took all this to mean “ Yes,” for be | pecome piest 1 onshire. 
interrupted my broken utterances by respectfully kissing my ane Taeee as a eyes 


d, d th I Lipth the signal 
grandfather re-entered’ the room in the most bypoerjically.|THE LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 


unconcerned manner, followed by Lady Colooney, who, as if 


—_——_e—_—_—_ 


THE PETTY FITZMAURICES.—({THEIR PEDIGREE.) 
This family, which had the late Lord Lansdowne survived 


beian name, is of the very biuest blood, being a younger 

branch of the great House of which the Fitzgeralds are the 

elder. The brains of a clothier’s son brought them their great 

wealth, but they are traceable by lineal male descent to Ed- 
ears 





ement (for such it became) of | ward the Confessor, and probably five hundred 
two such grest personages as his Grace of Barnstaple and my- | still. In Domesday Surve 
self soon got mysteriously hinted at in the fashionable news- | Other, Castellan of Windsor and Warden of the Forests io 
pers. Months passed away; Seymour and I (I give his | Ber! possessed 

Christian name) saw more of each other, and liked each | county, three in Surrey, three in Bucks, three in 

other better for the increased acquaintance. The season came | four in Middlesex, nine in Wiltshire, one in Somerset, and ten 
toanend. Seymour went to the moors, and my grandfather | in Hampshire, all which “Dominus Otherus” his father held 
panied me on a visit to a certain Mrs. Lo- | in the time of King Edward the Confessor. This Other, or 


kshire, being then of two lordsbips in that 


Otho, as he is called, is said to have been one of the 


They were rather late risers in that house, and the postman | family of the Gherardini of Florence—whence Gheraldine, 
used to arrive before we descended to breakfast. One morn- | Geraldine—and it is conjectured by his descendant, the pre 
ing as I was coming down stairs, I was surprised to overhear | sent Marquis of a having settled in Normandy, be 
Mrs. Lomax, who was usually a lethargic person, saying in an | was one of the foreign panied Edward 
excited tone of voice to one of the servants: “ Have you taken | the Confessor to England, and created such jealousy oe | 


his Saxon subjects. His son Walter at any rate was 
man by the Normans the Conquest. 
is said to have married a daughter 


as a fellow-coun 


What could be the matter? I entered the breakfast-par- eee een ee, ee ae of 
lour, and found Lady Colooney seated on the sofa, sobbing | that day with eldest sons, the name of Fitz- 
hysterically ; while my grandfather stood at the mantel-piece, 


ys-ap-Griffith, Prince of South W. and mistress 
of Henry 1., called from ber adventures “ the Helen of Wales.” 
W Fitz- Walter married her she was, according © 





of her Oo 
Castle his Gerald ladder. The 
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afterwards, Gerald surprised and slew him in 1116. By Nesta 
Gerald Fitz-Walter had three sons and one daughter. The 
eldest son, Maurice, was the ancestor of the Fitzgerald family, 
the head of which is the Duke of Leinster; the third, David, 
became Bishop of St. David's; and the second, William, was 
the ancestor of the present Marquis of Lansdowne. The 
dsaghter, Angareth, married William de Barri, and became 
the mother of the historian Giraldus Cambrensis. William, 
the second son of Gerald Fitz-Walter, inherited his mother’s 
property, the castle of Karrin, Carrio, or Carew in Carmar- 
penshire, dthe name. In the 12th Henry 1L he 
held two knights’ fees in the county of Bucks, and the manor 
of Spersholt and Hermitage in Berkshire. He was sent by 
Earl Strongbow to Ireland in 1171, along with his son Ray- 
mond, but returned to England, and died in 1173. His eldest 
gon, Otho, who succeeded to Carew Castle, took that name, 
and transmitted it to his descendants, one of whom became 
Earl of Totness in 1626, but leaving no male issue, the title 
died out in 1629. The numerous Carews of Devon and Corn- 
wall claim descent from the same ancestor. Raymond (called 
Le Grosse), the second son of William of Carew, remained in 
Ireland, became Strongbow’s right-hand man there, and for 
relieving him when in extremity at Waterford received in 
1175 the hand of his sister, with the lands of Idrone, Fothard, 
and Glas-carrigg, and the Constableship of Leinster. Assist- 
ing Macarthy, King of Cork, against the King of Limerick, 
Raymond obtained as his reward a large tract of land in the 
county of Kerry, where he settled his eldest son Maurice, 
from whom, according to some, the family name is derived, 
as well as the name of the district, Clanmaurice; but it does 
not seem easy to fix the exact time when the name Fitzmau- 
rice became hereditary, and we give the following pedigree 
with some reserve, on account of that circumstance, though 
it is probably substantially correct :—He left no legitimate 
gon, but his natural son, already mentioned, Maurice Fitz- 
Raymond, succeeded him in his estates, which took the name 
of Clanmaurice. He had a on of five knights’ fees from 
King Richard in Desmond, and was succeeded in his principal 
property by his eldest son, Thomas, called Fitzmaurice. He 
ihad a grant from King Jobn in the first year of his reign of 
‘ten knights’ fees in Kerry, and a rent out of that territory of 
fourpence per acre from Bealtra to Grabane, which is called 
the rent of the acres. He is said to have died in 1280, but 
taken in connection with the grant from John this date looks 
rather doubtful. He is called the first Lord of Kerry. His 
eldest son, Maurice, called Fitz-Thomas of Kerry, served in 
the Scotch wars ot Edward [., and died at his house at Lix- 
maw in 1303. ite married the heiress of Sir John M’Cleod, of 
Galway. His eldest son, Nicholas, third Lord of Kerry, built 
a stone bridge at Lixmaw, and was the first who made cause- 
ways to that place. He served against the Irish and in the 
Scotch wars, was knighted, and married a daughter of 
O’Brien, Prince of Thomond. His eldest son and successor, 
Maurice Fitz-Nicholas, bad an unlucky career. Having killed 
& personal enemy on the bench in the presence of the judge of 
assize at Tralee in 1325, he was tried and attainted by the 
Parliament at Dublin, but not put to death, forfeiting, how- 
ever, his lands in Desmond. He afterwards associated with 
the irish in their risings, and being seized by the Earl of Des- 
mond, was kept in prison till his death in 1339. His brother 
John to whom the lordship was restored, became fifth Lord 
of Kerry, and died in 1348. Maurice his successor was a Lord 
of Parliament in the 48th Edward IIL, served against the 
Irish, and died in 1398 at Lixmaw. His descendant Edmond, 
tenth Lord of Kerry, who regained some of the lands in Des- 
mond, eventually died a Franciscan friar in 1543, and was 
succeeded by his son Edmond, whom Henry VIIL. had in 1537 
created Baron of Odorney and Viscount Kilmaule. He hada 
t of several abbeys with their lands to him and his male 
io: but in default these reverted to the Crown, his brother 
Patrick succeeding as twelfth Lord of Kerry, whose sons, 
Thomas and Edmond, dying without issue, their uncle Gerard 
(the ), became eventually the fifteenth Lord, another 
son of the tenth Lord, Thomas succeeding as sixteenth Lord. 
There isa romantic story that this Thomas, having no ex- 
—— as a younger son of succeeding to the estates, had 
g served with the Emperors ot Germany at Milan, and 
was there when his last brother died. Another member of 
the family seized the estates, and held them for a year, when 
Thomas Fitzmaurice’s old nurse, accompanied by her 
daughter, went in search of him, and acquainted him with 
the news, the nurse dying on her return home. In about two 
years Thomas Fitzmaurice recovered his estates, and they 
were regranted and confirmed to him by Queen , and 
settled by him on his son Patrick. He sat in the Irish Parlia- 
and 2nd Elizabeth, under 
, Baron of way, vul- 
i try, being placed in the former as 
Baron of Ireland, in the other, second. In 1578 he made 
a tender of noe rege to the Lord Deputy in his camp, but in 
1581, the English army being reduced to 400 foot and fitty 
horse, he for some or no cause rose in rebellion, took the 
castles of Adare and Lisconell, and ravaged the lands of Tip- 
perary, Ormond, and Waterford, till the Governor Z uche 
marched against him, when he abandoned Adare, took refu: 
in his castle of Lixmaw, and was defeated by the Governor 
the wood of Lisconell. He fled to the mountains, met with 
another deteat, and at last was reduced to such extremities 
that be threw himself on the Earl of Urmond’s mercy, and 
was admitted to terms. Lord Kerry was present at the 
ag of Sir John Perrot in 1585, and died 16th Decem- 
His son, Patrick Fitz-Thomas Fitzmaurice, seventeenth 
Lord, born in 1541, and educated at the Engiish Courts of 
Mary and Ei with the latter of whom he was in high 
favour, was at last allowed by her to return to Ire 
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from Cianmaurice, and at iength, 
at resistance, from Desmond also, the 
being thus completed. On the acces- 
James L. he waited on him made a humble sub- 
Warrant, 28th October, 1603, to 
& surrender of his estate, and to 
letters patent, which was done 
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July 16, 1604. In 1612 he obtained a new grant of the pro- 
perty to him and his heirs and assigns for ever. He was pre- 
sent at the Parliament of 1615, and had a dispute for prece- 
dency with the Lord Slane, and died at Drogheda 3rd June, 
1630. His eldest son and successor, Patrick, nineteenth Lord 
of Kerry, born at Lixmaw, in 1595, took his seat in Parlia- 
ment 14th July, 1634, but after the Irish Rebellion broke out 
returned into England in 1641, and remained there for the 
rest of his life, dying in the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
London, January 31, 1660. He was sacceeded by his son 
William, twentieth Lord of Kerry, who was born in 1683, and 
died in 1697. His eldest son and successor, Thomas, twenty- 
first Lord of Kerry, made the fortunes of the family by a lucky 
mesalliance. He was born in 1668, took his seat in Parliament 
17th August, 1697, was one of the Lords who, on the 2ad of 
December in that year, signed the jation in deft of 
the person of King William, and was created by George I. 
Viscount Clanmaurice and Earl of Kerry by letters patent 
dated at St. James’s 27th October, 1721, and at Dublin 17th 
January, 1722. He sat with this title in Parliament 30th No- 
vember, 1725, and in May, 1726, was called to the Privy Coua- 
cil, and again by George IL He married, 14th January, 
1692, Anne, only Gaughter of Sir William Petty, and died at 
Lixmaw March 16,1741. His eldest son, William, second 
Karl and t venty-second Baron of Kerry, died in 1747, leaving 
an only son, Fraacis Thomas, third Earl of ore, who died 
July 4, 1818, without leaving children, when the Fitzmaurice 
titles and estates devolved on his cousin Henry, third Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the representative of the younger son of 
Thomas, the first Hari of Kerry, to whom had been limited 
the Petty estates. 

We must now, therefore, retrace our steps to speak of the 
Peity family, who had thus randized the old House of 
Fitzmaurice. Instead of being descended from a favourite of 
Edward the Confessor, the Pettys can trace no farther back 
than Anthony Petty, of Rumsey, in Hampshire, clothier in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. His son, William 
Petty, however, and not the Florentine-Norman Otho, was 
the real founder of the greatness of the Lansdowne family. 
Wiliam Petty was born at Rumsey, May 26, 1623, atan catle 
age showed great talent for mechanics, and at twelve years of 
age could work as wellas a regular smith and carpenter. He 
was educated first at Rumsey, and af erwards sent to Oxford, 
where at the age of fifteen he had acquired a knowledge of 
French, besides the classical languages, and those parts of 
geometry and astronomy, &c., which relate tu navigation. He 
then entered the Royal Navy, where at the age of twenty he 
had made about £60, with which he went in 1643 to the Low 
Countries and France, and studied anatomy, medicine, &c., 
at Utrecht, Leyden, Amsterdam, and Paris. While abroad 
he read Velasius with tre celebrated Hobbes of Malmesbury, 
who took great pleasure in his tuition. He returned to Rum- 
sey in 1647 with his brother Anthony, whom he had educated, 
and with £70 inhis pocket. Oa March 6, 1648, the Parlia- 
ment offered him a patent for seventeen years for teaching 
his method of double writing. He identified himself with the 
Parliament's cause, practised as a physician at Oxford, and 
instructed the young students in anatomy and chemistry, be- 
came tar rofessor of Anatomy in the University, and 
March 7, 1650, was admitted as Doctor of Physic on the re- 
commendation of Lieutenant-Colonel Kelsey, deputy-governor 
of the garrison, and was likewise elected Fellow of Brazenose 
College. In December, 1650, he restored to life a woman 
who had been hung for child murder at Oxford, and procured 
her pardon. In January, 1651, he was chosen Professor of 
Anatomy, and soon afterwards received into the College of 
Physicians in London, and appointed lecturer on music in 
Gresham College. He had then from all these sources only 
£400; but the Commonwealth advanced him £100, and with 
this he set out in August, 1652, as Pbysician-General to the 
Army in Ireland and its commander, Liewtenant-General 
Edmond Ludlowe, with an allowance of 20a. aday. He en- 
joyed this office till June, 1659. He practised after his 
arrival asa Coctor with great success at Dublin, was made 
Clerk of the Council and Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
(then Oliver Cromwell, though he was not present in Ireland), 
and had a salary of £400 a year for these two offices. 

In December, 1654, he engaged in a survey of Ireland, and 
carried it out with such minuteness that there was not an es- 
tate of £60 a year that was not distinctly marked with its true 
value. By agreement he was to receive a peuny an acre from 
the army among whom the lands were to be distributed. By 
his ——— in this survey he is said to have acquired an 
estate of £5,000 or a year, and could from Mount Man- 
gerton, in Kerry, behold 50,000 acres of his own land. He 





sat for the borough of West-Loe, in Cornwall, in Richard 
Cromwell's Parliament of 1659, and made some re therein. 
After the fall of the Protector Dr. Petty retu: to Ireland, 


where he remained till the Restoration, when he returned to 
England, was introduced to the King, and graciously re 

ceived. He was one of the first members of the Royal So- 
ciety, and in March, 1661, was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Court of Claims for Irish Estates, and by the 
Act of Settiement all the estates he had already acquired in 
Ireland were by special order of the Kirg confirmed to him, 
and other lands assigned to him for his outstanding arrears. 
Oa April 11, 1661, he was knigated, and sat in the Par- 
liament of that year for Enniscorthy, in Wexford. In 1663 
he increased his reputation greatly by inventing a double- 
bottomed ship, which sailed from Dublin-to Holyhead with 
great success, and a model of which was deposited in Gresham 
Uollege. He published a book called “ Political Arithmetic,” 
in which he laid down the rudiments of that Science of figures 
of which the Society of Actuaries and the Statistical Societ, 

are now the chief promoters. Sir William Petty died at his 
house in Piccadilly on December 16, 1687. His will, which is 
ot great length, contains a minute outline of his life, with all 
the details of his fortune-making, and minute directions not 
only as to the disposition of his property, but also to his fa- 
mily as to their proper use of it. It ends thus characteristi- 
cally :—“ As for religion, I die in the prufession of that faith 
audin the practice of such worship as 1 find established by 
the law of my country, not being able to believe what I my- 
self please nor to worship God better than by doing as [ 
would be done unto, and observing the laws of my country, 
and expressing my love and honour to Almighty Ged by such 
signs and tokens as are understood to be such by the people 
with whom I live, God knowing my heart even without any 
at all; and thus begging His Divine Majesty to make me 


y | what He would have me, both as to faith and good works, I 


willingly resign my soul into his hands, relying only on His 
infinite and the merits of my Saviour for my happiness 
after this life, where I expect to know and see God more 
clearly than by the study of the Scriptures and His works I 
have been hitherto able to do. Grant me, O Lord, an easy 
passage to Thyself, that as I have lived in Thy fear I may be 
known to die in Thy favour. Amen.” He left personal pro- 





al 
perty to the value of £45,000, besides his real estate of £6,500 
a year. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hardress Wal- 


ler, of Castletown, Limerick, one of the Le Court of Justice 
on Charles I, who was created Baroness of Shelburne, in the 
county of Wexford, for life, about a year after her husband’s 
death, and died in February, 1708. 

Charles, eldest surviving son of Sir William, was created 
Baron of Shelburne (an Irish peerage) at the same time with 
his mother. The Parliament called by James in Ireland in 
1689 attainted him and confiscated his estate, and that of his 
mother and brother, but on the success of William he was of 
course restored. He married a Kentish heiress, but died 
without issue in April, 1696, when his peerage became ex- 
tinct, His younger brother, Henry, succeeded to the property, 
and in September, 1696, obtained a regrant of his lands in the 
county of Kerry (135 square miles—80,000 English acres), and 
these were all by a patent in 1721 created into the manor of 
Dunkerton, with special power to take izance and hold 
pleas, and all actions for debt, detinue, and trespass not ex- 
ceeding £20 on each action. On March 14, 1699, he was ap- 
pointed Joint Ranger and Gamekeeper of the Phonix Park 
Dublin, and all other forests and parks in Ireland; and 
patent, dated June 16, 1699, he was created Baron of Shel- 
burne and Viscount Dunkerton in the ge Kerry, and 
Ear! of Shelburne by patent, April 29, 1719. 1704 he was 
made one of Queen Anne's any | Council, and was also of 
those of George I. and George II. He sat in the English 
Parliament for Great Marlow, in Buckinghamshire in the 
Parliament of 1715, and for the borough of Chipping Wy- 
combe in the same county in the Parliament of 1722, having 
in 1700 purchased the manors of Temple ee, 
and Windsor of Thomas Archdale, Esq. enlarged and 
much improved the manor-house of Loakes, which became 
for the time the chief family seat. The estate was afterwards 
sold to Lord Carrington. His son James, Viscount Dunkerton, 
died in 1750, and the Ear! himself in 1751, leaving no issue, 
and he bequeathed his great estates to his nephew, John Fitz- 
maurice, second sor of Thomas Earl of Kerry, who thus 
united the blood of the ancient Irish princes and their con- 
que-ors, the first Norman invaders, with the possession of the 
soil. He was not indeed the eldest representative of this 
branch of the Fiorentine-Norman House, but as it chanced 
both lines centred in his grandson, and the twenty-fourth 
Baron of Kerry was the greatest proprietor in the county, 
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THE SECRET FRATERNITIES OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


This article isa ——- of a or teeh pend tn nal | Am 
dle Ages,” the Arnold Prize y for 

Oxford, June 2ist, 1865. It is by Americo Palfrey Marras, B.A., 
late Scholar of Lincoln College. 


Secret societies have been known in most ages of the world. 
Established with a view, sometimes to the propagation of pe- 
culiar doctrines in religion or morals, sometimes to the pre- 
servation until more favourable times of revolu theories 
of government, they have not unfrequently wielded powers of 
the most extraordinary and fearful kind; have threatened the 
existence of chies and churches, and even put in peril 
the very bases of social order. Though less form! in the 
— day than in previous ages, they are not wholly un- 
own to our own era. The political clubs in France, which 
did so much towards preparing and directing the revolution 
of 1848, proved such a source of uneasiness and danger to the 
succeeding governments, that it was found necessary to sup- 
press them. In Italy, the Carbonari and the Adelfia exercised, 
until a recent period, a very important influence on the politics 
of the young and enthusiastic champions of the cause; 
and up to the expulsion of the Bourbons from Naples, the in- 
famous society of the Camorra maintained in the capital of 
that kingdom a reign of terror which would hardly be credited 
in England if the records were not too authentic for 
The subject is therefore one of great interest, and we are glad 
to find that it has been ably, though necessarily somewhat su- 
perticially, handled by Mr. Marras, in the Arnold Prize Essay 
for 1865. This gentleman devotes his attention mainly to the 
secret rocieties of the Middle though he precedes his ac- 





count of those bodies by a sketch of the various m: sects 
and associations of the ancient world. The earliest of these 
fraternities of which we have any knowledge to have 
been seated in Egypt. It has even been some that 
all the secret societies of subsequent ages, down to the brother- 


hoods of the present day, have been derived in strict lineal 
descent from the — sects of that dusky and symbol- 
loving land; and Mr, Marras, though rejecting this theory 

an extravagance, relates that ‘‘a striking resemblance 
been traced in the reception of a Freemason into one of 
superior ranks of the craft, and in the initiation of a 


det: 


into the mysteries of Isis.” Itis probable that, as in other 
matters, tee older nations of the world have communicated 
their ideas and some of their practices in this respect to 


ounger communities ; and such an effect be 
looked for from the lend of Thebes and 
of which on the mythologies and 
through the channel of Greece, is every year becoming 
“ The very name of ancient Egypt,” says Mr. 
become almost synonymous with what is dark or 
in later times, the a ioe Se 4 same re- 
verence for the mystical w! nguished 
sors.” The Eleusinian and other ancient Greek 
were of Evyptian origin, and one of their was 
the secrecy which was enjoined on all who were initiated into 
them. 

Zoroaster is said to have introduced the Egyptian 
into Persia; secret societies have been traced as far east as 
China; the Druids of Gaul and Britain had an occult system 


hi 
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of religion and morals which was closely guarded from the 
knowledge of the vulgar; the Jewish of former ages 
affirmed that they possessed in their Cabala a collection of 


mysterious and awful traditions which they were 

to commit to writing; P: ps ara established secret society 
at Crotona, in Italy, of which the chief features were the © 
probation of cantedaes, their division into several 

with the reservation of particular doctrines supposed to be 
too holy for the common eye; and the same thing is kno 

to prevail among the Brabminsof India. T 
rather increased than diminished after the 
Christianity. The Gnostics, a sect of Christians, ——» " 
ing very heretical opinions, Ptedd ey deal of trouble to the 
Church, against which they all the powers of a secret 
organization; and their doctrines, originally prom 
the first Christian century, were iy reap 
age to age, as well as in various countries, always to 
noyauce, and sometimes to the alarm, of kings and 
tics. “The popular notion which now exists with regard to 
the masonic grip,” writes Mr. Marras, “ was current in the 
days of Epiphanius as applied to the Gnostics, and it has beed 
ted that the Gnostic stones or gems were carried 4bvut, 
to be uced by one brother to the other, as credentials of 
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a member of the fraternity. All the Gnostic schools 
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nded that they possessed a secret knowledge direct from 
esus Christ, different from that of the Gospels and Epistles, 
and superior to them, which they regarded as purely exoteric. 
Their doctrines were communicated by emblems and symbols, 
as the Diagramma of the Ophites shows, and in their teach- 
ings they probably imitated the ceremonies and probationary 
trials of Eleusis.” The Manichsans were a branch of the Gnos- 
tics, or at least received some of their dcctrines from that 
body. These two leading sects were the parents of number- 
less others, which, during the whole of the Middle Ages, were 
frequen’ ly subjected to cruel persecutions, as obstinate and 
mischievous heretics, But it was not in Christendom alone 
that these secret associations sprang up, and spread terror 
amongst governments and governed alike. The vast domains 
of Islam were troubled by far stronger and far more question- 
able organizations. Under the general designation of Ismail- 
ites, or Assassins, a formidable military body arose (strange 
to say, in Egypt, the old home of these mysterious confedera 
tions) in the first Mohammedan century, or the seventh of 
the Christian cra; these men ~—— the vanity of all reli- 
gion end the indifference of all human actions, and made a 
regular practice of murder. The Thugs of India seem to have 
derived some of their ideas from the Ismailites; but the work 
of the latter body was apparently performed in a more syste- 
matic and powerful manner, and on a much larger scale. 

In the fifth Christian century a sect of [smailites was formed 
with the design of overthrowing the Empire of the Caliphs. 
After several sanguinary conflicts, these murderous fanatics 
succeeded in founding, for about three centuries, a dynasty in 
Egypt, where a secret society was established in a vast and 
come building at Cairo, called “The House of Wisdom.” 

bsequently,a Persian adventurer established on the rock of 
Alamut, in Kuhistan, a central fortress round which the nu- 
merous Ismailites of Syria and Persia might gather, and from 
which he and his succeseors issued their edicts. The inferior 
agents of the order, who were not initiated into its peculiar 
tenets, but were taught to combine belief in Islamism with 
blind devotion to their chiefs, often exhibited the most daunt- 
less courage in their attacks on the Sultans and Caliphs. 
They were at certain times intoxicated with hashish, and 
while in that condition were taken into exquisite gardens, 
where they were entertained with all the sensual gratifications 
of an Oriental paradise, and, on returning to their proper 
senses, were informed that they had had a foretaste of that 
abode of pleasure in which they would eternally remain after 
death, if they executed without hesitation the orders of their 
superiors. The emissaries of this dreadful confederacy were 
scattered through all classes of life, disguised in various ways, 
and always M to stab to the heart those whom they were 
commanded to slay. The Sultan Sandjar headed a powerful 
army against the leaders of the body, but was terrified, on 
waking one morning, at finding a dagger stuck into the ground 
close to his head, and at receiving some days afterwards a note 
intimating that, had the Ismailites not been well-affected to- 
wards him, the dagger would have been planted in his heart. 
Here upon ke made peace with his mysterious and resistiess 
enemy ; and it often happened that the Sultans delivered up 
their fortresses when ordered to do so by the Chief of the As- 
sassios, The Asiatic branch of this execrable association re- 
tained its power for a hundred and twenty years, and was then 
apnibilated by the Moguls. 

From the East Mr. Marras takes a wide leap into Westpha- 
lia, and describes the famous Vehmgerichte formed there in 
the dark ages, and existing in full force for a long period. 
These secret tribunals for the trial of offences and the con- 
demaation of ill-doers came at length to be recognized as legal 
courts, and, though acting furtively, often cruelly, and always 
with the vice of terrorism, they undoubtedly served in many 
cases as a wholesome check on the lawless brutality and op 
pression of the feudal barons, The Emperors paid great re- 
spect to them, and their power was seldom disputed. A 

milar body at one time existed in Sicily, called the Beati 
Paoli, and its memory was long revered by the Sicilian popu- 


on, 

Of the Knights Templars Mr. Marras gives some interesting 
details. He considers that the charges of immortality 
brought against them are not distinctly proved, though a grave 
suspicion must be entertained ; but there seems to be no doubt 
thai they denied Christ, profaned the cross, and worshipped 
an idol which is supposed to have represented their concep- 
tion of the Deity. The Grand Master, in his examination 
during the persecutions of Philip the Fair of France, admitted 
the denial of Christ, but denied the accusation of infamous 
vices. It has been supposed that the repudiation of the 
Christian faith was merely a form, with a certain mystical 
intent. not very clearly to be understood; but it seems more 
probable that the Knights had imbibed some of the principles 
of Mohammedanism during their stay in the East, and had 
adopted a kind of Monotheism as their rule of faith. The ill- 
fortune of the Crusaders during their latter expeditions, as 
well as the being brought in contact with various forms ot 
belief, had apparently introduced amongst them a spirit of 
religious scepticism, and it is known that many were inclined 
to follow the religion of the Arabian Prophet which they had 
originally undertaken to combat. One of the traditions con- 
cerning the Knights Templars is very singular. It is said 
that those who escaped assembled in one of the Hebrides, 
and there reorganized their fraternity; and some remains of 
the order, Mr. Marras thinks, may still be traced in Scotland. 

Freemasonry and Rosicrucianism are examined in separate 
sections of this essay ; and the conclusion at which the author 
arrives is that sccr-t fraternities are the results of a rude and 
imperfect civilization, of which the evils have been scarcely 
outweighed by the advantages. Mr. Marras writes with judg- 
ment aud impartiality, and we should be glad to see from his 
pen @ more extended work on the same subject. 


Siti hallliantants 
A LURING BAIT. 


“There be a "tarnel big fish laying under them boughs,” re- 
marked Beautrit, the keeper of my fiiend’s decoy, in one of 
the wildest and most impenetrable portiona of the un-railed 
district of Norfolk ; “he toe wondrous sight, he be, when he 
get on t’ shallows in the middloof the day in summer. He be 
as long as my leg from hip downwards, he be, if he be a inch. 
He do a mess lot of mischief, he do, *mongst ducks.” 

“ Why not take him?” was my instinctive suggestion. 

“Take him!” observed Beautrit, with a look of bewilder- 
ment. “Take him!” he repeated. “I should not like to see 
the man who cud do’t.” 

“Wy not—does your master ee to have him caught?” 

“Have him caugh:!” echoed utrit. “He'd give a 
sovereign to get him out of that”—pointing over the sedres 
and underwood, and through the covert, to the water. 

“Then why don’t you catch him ?” I reiterated. 

“Well, sir,’ said Beautrit, turning his manly and open 
countenance full upon me; “ becayse—and [ doa’t mind tell- 
ing'you—he arn't be 


“ Indeed |—and why ?” 
“T have had him, sir, man and boy, with this right hand as 
many as fifty times—nay, more than fifty—mostwise a han- 
dred, and he has always somehow guy me the slip. He be a 
rum fish that—a very rum fish! I carnt make he out; no one 
can make he out, Mr. Charles a’ had him, and Mr. Glossop 
| are tried, and Parson Smith brought best o’ tackle to um ; and 
| lads from coastways threw their nets; and Col. W. from Lon- 
don said, ‘Let I have ’un;’ and liggers be laid, and bird-boy 
shot at un once with load o’ gravel; and my missus hit un 
hard on the head wi’ a bucket while she wer getting water ; 
and—lawk, sir! there be no taking’un. They do say” (mys- 
teriously) “ he be” (pausing as if in fear of betraying his super- 
stitious impression) “ not tu cum on land !” 

“ May 1 try?” I asked. 

“ Well, sir, that you may, and welcome—to-morrow.” 

“Why not now, Beautrit ? and why to-morrow ?” 

“TI shall be up ’mongst t’ rabbits to-morrow, and you can 
then do as you like.” 

“ You tell me your master wishes the fellow taken, and that 
you have no — ; then why not let me try now, and you 
could help me ?” 

“ Well, sir, it’s like a-tempting of Providence; he beant to 
be caught; and so, d’ye see, its o’ no use. And besides,” urged 
Beautrit, “he’s a nasty, vicious-like cretur, and—and, I'd 
rather leave him bide wivere be be!” 

“ The truth is, Beautrit, you're afraid of him. Leave him 
to me, I will——” 

At this moment a tremendous flop in the water made us 
both start. 

“ There he be’d, sir, as true as Ibe here! He’s heard every 
word of it, as sure as——” 

Another flop, and I looked round for Beautrit, who had 
passed through the gate, and was quietly making for his cot- 
lage. 
“Tl have that fish,” I mentally vowed, “and that before 
the night is over !” 

To get the chance of a look at the pike, I trod lightly upon 
the bog land, and approached with the greatest caution the 
reed which margined the pool ; then, putting aside the bulrush 
and the tall rank grasses, 1 got an undisturbed view of the 
water. Over my head three or four stunted trees spread their 
branches, and some birds that had their nests therein took 
flight at my approach. 1 stood as still for some minutes as 
the most inanimate objects around, when suddenly something 
fluttered in the boughs above, and a sparrow just flecged fell 
through their foliage, and on to the surface of the water. As 
quick as thought—quicker by far than I write the fact—a fish 
of fall 30lb. came to the surface, and with the same flob bolted 
the luckless fledgling with one distension of its jaws, and sank 
again out of sight. 

“ [have you,” thought I, “ as sure as your name is Pike!” 

I crept away from the broad as cautiously as [ had ap- 
proached it, and walked over to the cott of an acquaint- 
ance some mile or two off; borrowed a ligger line (the best 
tackle those in general can afford), and with this and a 
stout pea-stick, with a nick for the line at the smaller end, I 
returned to the decoy. Here, after huuting the hedges for a 
nest or two, I was not long before I got a brood of linnets just 
ready for flight. Taking one of these, I tied a double eel- 
hook between its wings, and with the bird-bait in one hand 
and my improvised rod in the other, and the end of the ligger 
coiled up in my side pocket, I again, with cat-like movement, 
drew nearer and nearer to where the leviathan had sunk, Not 
being, however, prepared again to see him, I was somewhat 
startied at finding bim lying with his back almost out of wa- 
ter, and feared the slightest movement of my rod would scare 
him and spoil my sport. In this predicament, it occurred to 
me to throw one of my bait—of which I had four others in my 
pocket besides the one upon my line—into the No 
sooner conceived than done, and | had the satisfaction to see 
the baby-bird taken at once, when the monster again sank out 
of sight. “Count twenty,” I said to myself, “and then in 
with poor little dicky...... Nineteen, twenty !” and I was for 
the first time in my life dibbing for pike, as you, my brother 
piscator, have often, behind a pollard stump, with moth or 
beetle, dibbed for the shy and one-bolt-and-done-for chub. 
Filutter— flutter—flutter! went the wings of the juvenile 
warbler; flutter, flutter! for some minutes, like the paddles of 
& steam-tug with no weigh on her. Fiutter!—there is the 
huge brute rising slowly to the surface without the movement 
of a fin—there he is, coming up as straight and perpendicular 
as a plumb-line, and I fear from his apathetic appearance he 
has taken his fill of feathers for the day. He is now within a 
few feet of me, and within an inch or two of the surface. 
See! he approaches the bird—he is going to take it. My 
“rod” trembles in my hand, and causes the bird to struggle 
yet more—he passes it, and swims off out of sight. Never 
mind—he will be back again shortly. There he is, over there 
—keep the bird upon the move. Here he comes again— 
Rusa !—oh! what a pull. | pea-stick, dry and brittle, is in 
three pieces, and done for. But Pikey has gone down with 
the bait. Whata ten minutes of suspense succeeded! Has he 
get it?—did I check him ?—has he had enough time ?—shail I 
strike him ?—will the line prove true ?—where and how shall 
[ land him ?—no gaff, no net!—a boggy and rotten bank— 
mayhap a snarly bottom !—all questions and reflections of mo- 
meatous import passing rapidly through my mind, There, I 
felt a pull !—he’s off!—no, all's rigbt. Keep him away from 
those weeds. My eye! what power !—up he goes in the air— 
down he dives! Surely, old fellow, you are not showing the 
belly already !—so-o !—do you feel the hook? Only sham- 
ming, eh !—you artful rascal. There, that'll do—shake your 
head as long as you please, you have got itthistime. Wo-oh, 
there!—let me get the line from around my leg. That's it, 
that’s it. Come along, then!—come along !—long !—ong ! 

Fishing for pike with birds was known to Blome, who 
mentions it in bis “Gentleman's Recreations,” a book dated 
as far back as 1680, in Charies the Second’s time. “ The pike,” 
he says,“is a melancholy fish—snap for him with a small 
bird; if his feathers be puiled off, it will go the sooner.” It 
was said of the late Jack Johnson, the facetious, that his wife 
being unprovided with the means of entertaining some pro- 
miscuous acquaintance he had taken home, he wold her to 
“ roast the canaries and fry the gold fish.” In the uses of an 
angler’s adversity when without bait, he may find in his wife 
or sister’s cage (“ You wretch !"—female voice loguitur) lures 
of surpassing power over the appetite of the most fastidious 
pike. I shall have to set to work at once, and compile a list of 
birds best adapted to the various waters and the several months 
of the jack season, after the fashion of the fly-fisher’s rade 
mecum. I have my doubts, however, whether | ought to 


that small birds have already enemies enough to cope with ; 
but anything that will tend to mitigate the present threa- 
tened scarcity of bait must ride over all considerations; and 
it is possible by this publicity the present sparrow clubs 
may be utilised and made to cuntribute to the wants and 
pleasures of the whole body of the trolling fraternity. The 





have suppressed this important revival in the art, knowing | lettres, 





tackle-maker, of course, will at once super-add the calling 
of the bird-fancier with his other pursuits, while, mor. 
over —— 

But I think I hear the reader inquiring whether I killeq 
the pike after all? 

No; he is still a resident in Norfolk. But I intend t 
send him a line in the autumn, and hope to renew my ac. 
qomenate with him, and render the attachment yet more 
close. 





HATS. 
A Review. 

It is not easy to wnte an advertisement which shall fill , 
hundred pages demy octavo, yet be clever enough to be read, 
and we congratulate Mr. Melton (iu his Hints on Hats, first pub. 
lished in London) on his success. He has beaten Moses ang 
Moses’s poet out of the field, and produced a brochure as he 
calls it, which for vanity and knowledge, egotism and com. 
cality, affectation of language and simplicity of purpose sur. 
passes anything in the way of the puff literary we remember 
recently to have s2en. Let the reader imagine a treatise in 
the style of a linendraper’s circular, a book written like one 
of Miles’ or Hyam’s puffs, a whole volume, though a smal! 
one, dictated by one of the scholars who prepare Mr. Bennett's 
extraordinary descriptions of the connection between his 
watches and the events of the day, and he will even then have 
scarcely an idea of the contents of the boarded pamphlet in 
which Mr. Melton, of hatters and hatter to the Prince, 
confidant of the Consort in his military-hat innoys. 
tions, author of the annual festival kept up by the tradesmen 
to the Prince of Wales, inventor of the “Prince Alberts 
general’s hat,” relates his autobiography, descants on the his. 
tory of head-dresses, de-cribes a professional visit to the Ear 
of Stamford, during which he worshipped “between” the 
household and the family, and exalts to the skies his own 
inventiveness and artistic perception. The naive conceit of 
the book is matchless, and somehow gives one a pleasant con- 
ception of the writer, even when he is criticizing a picture of 
Landseer’s in this genuinely professional style :— 

“Sir Edwin, when painting bis famous picture of ‘ Eos,’ sent to 
me for a hat of the Prince Consort’s, the style of which he intro. 
duced into the picture, placing it as lying easily on ite side ons 
cushion, and showing nearly as much as of the inside of the 
lining. Had the hat but boy been placed just an inch mor 
horizontally, the crown would have displayed my name as ‘ Hat 
ter to His Royal Highness,’ and thus rendered mean incalculable 
service, without —- the picture in the least degree. Bu: 
Fate, or the artist’s fancy, decreed otherwise.” 


Mr. Melton believes in his business as well as his own m- 
periority, has indeed evidently some difficulty in res! 
himself from declaring his trade the highest among arts, 
consequently himself the highest among artists. Are not 
clothes the test of civilization, and is not the hat the important 
item among clothes—wear a battered one and try, or, as Mr. 
Melton more grandiloquently puts it, will not “ reflection 
make us confess that these shapes of our hats are the result 
of, and concomitant with, the natural growth of the progress 
of civilization and the exigencies of social life. They cunsii- 
tute an important portion of the vatural fitness of ti ings. They 
are the harmonious completion of a system of cravats, shiris, 
waistcoats, coats, and trousers, each made for the other, and 
severally to a whole.” The syllogism is clear 
ness itself. If a man wears he must wear 
a waistcoat, if a waistcoat a coat, if a coat, a shirt, 
if a shirt, a cravat—necktie the vulgar call it—if a er- 
vat, a hat, and, the writer adds through every page of his 
pamphlet, if hat, Melton’s, The fact that nine-tenths of 
mankind utterly reject the syllogism, despise trousers, waist- 
coats, and shirts equally, consider cravats tortures and a bat 
the especial mark of a God-forgotten people, is nothing to the 
purpose. Why should a t-street tradesman recognize 
savages like the men who built the Alhambra or the Tsj Me 
hal, or concern himself about high-chceked imbeciles like 
those who invented china and gunpowder and block-printing, 
or worry himself with speculations as to whether the 
cians who conqvered the world did really cover their 
with anything more artificial than laurel? Is not the nine 
teenth century greatest of centuries, England greatest of na- 
tions, London proet of cities, Mr. Melton greatest hatter 
in London ? aris indeed, is something, but even in Paris 
men are fools enough to say that a gentleman is always Dien 
chaussé, bien ganté, et bien coiffé, and what t the arrangement 
of the bair to that of the hat which conceals it? As 
well talk to a milliner of the value of cleanliness in under hi- 
nen as toa hatter of hyacinthine locks, unless indeed they 
can be made to set off the black chimney 2 above them 
Charles Lamb believed that snuff was the final cause of the 
human nose, and Mr. Melton would say the final use of bair 
was to support a chimney-pot hat. Indeed he goes further, 
and declares that the hat should bear a distinct relation to the 
nose of the wearer. “Then, too, the nose! Is that a fe 
ture to be disregarded? Is a nose of no importance tos 
man’s face? Ought so prominent a part of the human face 
divine to be neglected, to be placed in the hands of any ven- 
dor of hats, without reflection or esteem for the proprieties of 
adaptation, or mentand picturesqueness of due proportion’ 
Certainly not! hat if some noses—as of the Greek—go 
straight down; others—as of the Roman—arch forward ins 
grandly curved outline ; others—as of the Gothic order—push 
gently forward, swelling at the nostrils; others, again, turn 
up; Others spread out and are bulbous below, as of the negro! 
Would the same kind of hat suit all of them, in all their ve 
rieties of tips, points, and ex ions? Assuredly not. Aud 
here the taste, the genius, and the judgment of the batter ma 
be prem swede brought into requisition by the well-ad- 
vised student of dress personal comfort.” 

One thinks with regret how closely Mr. Melton, had the 
fates been more propitious, and suffered him to inherit his f- 
th:r’s plum, migbt have rivalled the fame of Brummell or of 
D Orsay, have devised coats with an artistic relstion to teetb, 
or carriages based on a 7 ot harmony between hammer 
cloths and finger nails. Mark his proud regret : 


“] was trained up in early life with the prospect of entering 
one or other of the learned ; my father d that 
period being blessed with the of Dame Fortune to the 
tune of £100,000, but a reverse in the will of ie fickle made 
it incumbent on me to seek an immediate independence by my 
own exertions. About this time the successful career of the 
famous Mr. Moore, the hatter, attracted my attention. The 
fashionable position of - son, his four in-hand, ged me gra ~— 
tion into societ, reputation as a patron 

pd me to wehcatned wealth in trace as something worthy 
A [omy al pe — sw ambition, so 1 made up my mind to be § 
Hatter, set forth, with the earnest enthusiasm of youth, on4 
career which I would lead certainly to wealth and fame. 


with that of m totype, May partake somewhat of 
that of the Iria, geateran the story :—‘ What have you for 
dinner to-day, 0’ * * Boiled beef and potatoes, Phelim. 
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‘Ab! jist my own dinner—barrin’ the bef.’ I bave achieved the 
fame— 
“The rest the gods dispersed in empty air.” 


—_——_>—_—_ 


CLUB TYRANNY. 


The morals of club government require to be reduced to 
something like definite form and legality. Scandals are con- 
stantly arising, which show how loose and vague are the rela- 
tions existing between clubs collectively and their members 
individually. A few months ago, the Garrick Club lost some 
of its most ———— members, owing to a very question- 
able exhibition of temper on the part of that body; and now 
the Conservative Club has got itself into hot-water by an act 
which can only be cescribed as one of would-be despotism, 
combined with contemptible weakness. On the 18th of July, 
Mr. Charles ey! ogy one of the members of the club re- 
ceived a letter from the se , setting forth that, “it hav- 
ing been reported to the commitiee” that he, Mr. Hopkinson, 
had given his pledge “ to vote for the three Liberal candidates 
for Berkshire, Mesers. Walter, Bouverie, and Cramer,” the 
secretary was instructed to inquire if such was the fact, and to 
request the favour of an early reply. The committee seem to 
have been much in the dark with regard to the whole 








There is a vast difference between objecting to acts already | gations, and the law officers of the Crown might either have 
performed by a member, and seeking to pry into his acts be- | the assistance of scientific assessors, or else might refer the 
iorehand, with a covert suggestion of punishment if he moves question to a special tribunal, consisting of a judge and ecien- 
in a certain direction. The commiitee of a club may expel a| tific assessors—in both cases with an appen! to the Pri 
member who has been guilty of dishonourable or immoral | Council. Jt will be observed that thie system is objectionable, 
conduct; but it is not entitled to ask a member if he is going | because it wou'd involve a general discussion of the nature of 
to it an offence. The Conservative Club has made a/| the invention before it was fairly before the public, and there 
great mistake, It has attempted an act of petty tyranny, and | would be very great weight in this objection if no protection 
been defeated. In so doing, however, it has only followed the | were to be accorded to the patentee before the result of the 
hereditary tactics of the Conservative party. To try to co-| inquiry was known and the letters patent sealed. But this 
erce others, and be in itself coerced in the final result, is the | difficulty might be removed if every patentee were required 
history of Conservatism in a sentence—London Review, Aug. 12, | to deposit a provisional specification describing the nature of 
bis invention, and if thereupon protection for a certain period, 
say a year, were afforded him in respect of the invention men- 
tioned in the specification, it being provided that such protec- 
tion should not be eee unless the patentee should prove 
the novelty and utility of the patent to the satisfaction of the 
tribunal in question. In the meantime the provisional speci- 
fication should be published, so that at the end of the year the 
patentee would be in a position to show by means of practical 
evidence to what extent his patent had been successful, and 
the —— would also be enabled if necessary to oppose the 
sealing of the patent, upon the ground that the invention was 
neither new nor useful. We are convinced that the adoption 
of a plan such as this would effectually put a stop to the great 
majority of applications for trifling and frivolous patents. 
The issue of the sealed patent should not be absolutely con- 
clusive upon the question of novelty and utility, although in 
= majority of cases it would no doubt practically have that 
ect. 


A change of this character would also greatly facilitate a 
further improvement in the mode in which a patentee is re- 
warded for his invention. We think that instead ofa patentee 
and his licencees being the only persons allowed by law to use 
& patented invention, the publ of the patent cught to be 
considered as authorizing the public to use it, and that the 
inventor ought to be rewarded by the imposition by the State, 
for a period of a fixed tax, by way of dues to be paid to the 
inventor by every person who uses the invention, including 
the Government. The difficulties arising out of cases like 
“ Feather v. The Queen” would then be removed. We gather 
from the evidence given before the late Commissioner that it 
would be by no means difficult to aseess the amount of dues 
proper to _ to a patentee ; and the inconvenience of 
ascertaining would be much less if the system of post- 
poning the real grant of a patent fora year—giviog an interim 
protection against infrin t—were adopted, because in 
that case the year’s working would fornish in most cases « 
teat of the ity and general usefulness of the invention, and 
guide the tribunal to a just conclusion as to the proper mode 
of remuneration to be given to the patentee. 

This new method ding an inventor would contain 
every element which saves patent right from the veproach 
justly attached to monopolies ; it offer a fair though not 
excessive remuneration to the patentee; it would give free 
scope to the use by the public of the invention ; it would dis- 
courage the undue accumulation in the hands of one large 
manufacturer of every nt right in existence in connection 
with bis particular because the motive for oat alt 
this real monopoly would be removed, and the tax would 
as now, upon the consumer, who chiefl — by the inven- 
tion. The country would also be sa rom the infliction of 
patentees and myrmidons, who roam about with a view 
of extorting — from wicdiaewaee or innocent 



































































































































_—_o—_-_——_ 
THE POLICY OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 


We trust we may gather from the speech delivered a few 
days since by Lord Stanley at Manchester, that the question 
of the policy of granting patents for inventions will be taken 
up in the next session of Parliament. The recent report of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the working of 
the existing laws as to patents embraces after all a very small 
part of the subject, and the value of the evidence taken before 
_—— —_ i ; d, in quence of the inquiry ae 
; . ’ been lim to an investigation of the working of the existin 
proceeding. In the first place, there was no such candidate | jaw instead of being extended to the policy Sf the law iteclé 
as Mr. Cramer, the third candidate being Lord Uffington; in| at the same time there was this advantage in the late 
the second place, Mr. Hopkinson had not formed the intention inquiry, that everything which could be said in favour of a 
imputed to him. The latter gentleman, however, did not| wiser development of the presen’ system was certainly sai 
choose to sag at the moment the allegation that he was g0-| The report itself is most unsatisfactory. It recommends some 
ing to vote for the Liberals at the coming election, because to | ygefui alterations in the tribunal for irying the validity of pa- 
have made such a denial would have been a tacit admission of tents, but it is silent upon the two most important questions 
the committee’s right to ask the question. He therefi took ted with the subject, namely, the conditions upon 
high poust, ent requested that the person who had “ re-| which any protection should be extended to an inventor, and 
ported” the alleged intention, the precise words used, when | the mode in which a pateutee ought to be rewarded for the 
and where they were used, the words in which the resolution | services rendered by him to the public. 
stood on the minute-book of the committee when the secretary! he difficulties arising from the present indiscriminate 
wrote vt subject, where and when the minute instructing | method of granting letters patent for inventions, and from the 
him to write was made, where and when it was confirmed, | enormous expenditure frequently required in order to main- 
and “ thenames of the members of the committee who voted | tain the patents when obtained, must be admitted. But it 
the resolution embodied in the minute.” To this the secretary | does not follow that the disease cau only be cured by excision. 
replied that the letter thus addressed by Mr. Hopkinson to} We must be careful not to allow the sound of the words “ free 
the committe should be laid before that body at their next | trade” to cause us to forget the real characteristics ot the le- 
meeting on Thursday, the 20th of July (the letter was dated gislation which rewards, for a certain period, the citizen whose 
on the 14th). , ventive faculty has been of use to the State. No law is 

It was on the 20th that the election for Berkshire took place ; | pased upon a sounder principle than the Patent Law. It en- 
so that, as Mr. Hopkinson remarked in asubsequent letter cf the | courages to the utmost the development of individual intellect, 
17th, he was to be kept under the influence of a species of in-| and it is particularly valuable in an age when the tendency is 
timidation until after the election was over, since any further | to reduce people more and more to a level in respect to that 
resolution to which the committee might come could not be | sort of knowledge which may be acquired by industrious ap- 
communicated to him until the evening of the 20th at the very | plication. It is of course not to be supposed that great disco- 
earliest, or moré probably, the morning of the 2ist. “ You) veries in rcience or mechanism are in any way dependent 
have, then,” continues Mr. Hopkinson, addressing the com-| ypon such arrangements, but there can be no doubt that in- 
mittee, “assumed powers, and held yourselves out to me 88| ventions of a humbler class are great!y promoted by the 
possessing powers, which you knew you did not possess, in| yeneral assurance given by the law of the land to skilled work- 
causing to be written to me an inquisitorial letter on the sub-| men that their intellects are their own property, and not that 
ject of the exercise of my suffrage for Berkshire, founded on | of their employers, An exception in favour of new inventions 
an anonymous malignant falsehood, or, worse still, on &| was wisely inserted in the statute of James. which abolished 
malignant falsebood, ihe author of which you knew, but dared | monopolies. A patent is in no true sense a monopoly. As Mr. 
not avow. In directing this letter to be written, you have| John Stuart Mill has well observed, the one is a mode of ena 
been guilty of flagrant abuse of your office of committee- | pling an individual to levy any amount of taxation on the public 
men, and of a serious offence against me and all the members) for his individual benefli, the other is simply a system by 
of the Conservative Clab.” Furthermore, Mr. Hopkinson! which the full benefit to the public of an invention is s post 
py tg ny a - — ose am pane, for a certain time, in order to promote the individual 

. secre’ ’ as uncer- | benefit of tor, an w i i . 
tain whether he should vote at the Berkshire election at all.) The seechaghaiiedion te the + tag ln oo ie en- lng the patent rights tocapitalists who are 
or, if he did so, in what direction he should vote ; but that the | cou the indiscriminate multiplication of patents. The | *le to carry on the system of extortion on 4 large scale. At 
attempt which had been made to intimidate him left him no | jaw officers of the Crown, with whom rests the duty of issuing | *Y rate, so long phn Sang ens 0 eae ee mp ating 
alternative but to vote for one or more of the three Liberal | the letters patent, exercise in fact no discretion in the matter. | “® we will not wat = he i. Ane 
candidates, thus vindicating his electoral independence, and | Almost every application for a patent is successful. The sanction the granting of letters patent ven —Spec- 
REEAEEE Os compennnn ho eananlich Ce powers which they | worth of the invention is left to be tested by subsequent iti tator, August 12. 

oP e resp to this bugle-note ance | gation between the patentee and persons charged with infring- 
is sufficiently meek. ‘The committee “ express their pleasure” | {ng 1t. "The result of this apeteee 1s, aa wits pommase we TRAINING FOR YOUNG DIPLOMATISTS. 
at the denial of the original report, and hope that that report | been properly granted to such persons as the introducer of the} Lord Russell's new rules for the examination of diplomatic 
has not been the means of inducing Mr. Hopkinson to vote for | Jacquard loom, protection has also been given to those whose | aspirants are probably discussed with idiomatic phe 
the Liberal candidates. The hope, however, came too late. | only title to 1t bas consisted in an improvement in the method dour by the younger members of the service. The objec- 
Two days after the deed was done—viz., on the 22nd day of] of cutting the puckered linen used for sbirt-frills, or in the| tions to competitive tests are entirely inapplicable to 
July—Mr. Hopkinson again wrote to the committee, and thus shape of the brim of a lady’s hat. It is true that most of the| measures which secure the possession of certain qualifications 
vigorously took them to task for their ineffectual attempt at/| frivolous patents break down as soon as any person has the| for employment. It is extremely desirable that of 
tyranny :— courage to oppose them, but in the meantime numerous !rades- | Legation should be able to write and to spell, and espectally 

“* Rebuked, discredited, humiliated, you have not the manli-| people have been compelled by the patentee either to destroy | that they should satisfy the examiners by their display of 
nese, or good sense, to offer one word of regret, of apclogy, or of| the articles made by them according to the new patterns, or | general intelligence. d Russell also requires that, unless 
ay ag Benieg —_ ° falsehood tor your own parpose (and | else to purchase the alternative of a heavy lawsuit. The ex- | candidates have previously passed a University examination, 

5 haee endeaedan it, abate eae ayy nom wy ys tent to which trifling patents are issued is shown by the circum- | they shall prove their iy to construe and parse a passage 
Wiities of it, y " ¥ € la | stance that upwards of 2,000 patents are on an average sealed | from some Latin author. No exception can be taken to 

“I require of you—a public acknowledgment of the falsity of in the course of the year. If this number represents the real in-| first book of Euclid’s Hlements as a general ae 
the ‘report’—a public apology to myself and the members of the | Ventive faculty of the nation, we should indeed have a en to | au‘hority but alarmists will not fail to remark that addition and 

exclaim against the imputation that we area nation of shop- | su are to be studied under the suspicious guidance 
keépers. Another objection to the present system is that the | of Colenso. Colloquial proficiency in foreign languages is 
method of remuneration to an inventor is ha | imperfect. | not exacted trom beginners, but they must possess & compet- 
His reward consists in the sums of money which consumers | ent knowiedge of French and German grammar. Blackstone 
arecontent to pay for licences to use the invention. We fully|and Hallam will enable them to un d something of 
ad., it that the b2st test of the usefulness of an invention is to | English institutions, and they will have to collect from the 
be found in the demand to which it gives rise, and that it is| Annual Register, or from Sir A. Alison's ponderous volumes, 
most just that the persons who use tbe invention should be | the principal events in European aod North American pred 

those to pay the tax. But in order that uoder the present from 1815 to 1860. An exercise in the composition of a 
system an inventor may command a good return for bis| will complete au examination which seems to be fairly and 
licence, it is found as a matter cf practice that he is constantly | jad y arranged. It would,however,save trouble if ali can- 
obliged to seek the assistance of some large manufacturer, | Gidates were required to speak French with tolerable fluency 
who will, so to speak, give a character to his invention in | and propriety betore their admission to the service. No ac- 
order to attract customers. The poor patentee soon falls into | complishment is so indispensable to a diplomatist, and perfect 
the hands of his patrons, and in process of time the manufac- | facility is best acquired in early life. When the eulject was 
iurer himself accumulates in bis bands the majority of the | investigated a few years ago by a Committee of the House of 
patents which have been taken out in convectiva with his | Commons, some experienced witueeses objected bays | system 
particular manufacture, Tue patentees are paid for the sale | which tended to encourage the practice of foreign ucation, 
of their rights, and the manufacturer becomes a virtual | [t is undoubtedly still more able that a representative of 
monopolist of every improvement in his own particular trade. | England should be an Enoglishmau than that he should be a 
{f these two principal objections could be removed, we think | perfect linguist; buta boy may acquire a good French accent 
per- | the rest of the difficulties arising from the present system— | pefore he is ten years old, and noting is easier than to ex- 
which consist mainly in the unsatisfactory manner in whic? | pan’ his vocabulary by reading enh | occasional opportu- 
patent rights are dealt with in courts of justice—would be | nities of conversation. The scheme of examination is other- 
obviated. The prolonged litigation which always accompan- | wise so reasonable and moderate that an iutelligent candidate 
ies a patent cause is due rather to the nature of the subject-| ought not to require the assistance of the fessional trainers 
matter of the contest, which is necessarily new to most of the| who have lately multiplied with ini ous rapidity. A 
young man of twenty who is unacquainted with the rudi- 
the interests at stake, than to any other cause, and although | ments of arithmetic and of Latin, or is unable to master 
by i i in six months, will scarcely Le 
might doubtless be saved, a patent case is never likely to be qualia to support the credit of bis country at Foreiga 
Ww Scat want fe worm 2 Bias we > val of diplomacy is an essentially aristocratic profession, it is 

ew make a few su ions towards remo As an ic 
was given, voted for the Liberals, the committee of the Con-| the of which we have spoken. Nearly every wit- pecutlent ‘and necessary that a privileged position should 
servative club might fairly have asked him for an explana-| ness of scientific eminence or experience who was examined sinscure. In former times it was 
‘oung attaché should know Low to 
he 


tion. But to listen to every piece of tittle-tattle that if it 
to be floating about the ing room, to write ip Srapenn tefase tho senest Gepeiation wee depend to agnve Sete 
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Conservative Club—a public disclaimer of the power of electoral 
eT aball bo bliged b 

“1 shal ol your informing me at your early conve- 
nience whether you will cons ly with th 
— ry ply ese reasonable and mode- 


We can well understand that the poor committee must 
have thought the demands anything but “reasonable an} 
moderate,” as they involved the swallowing of some very bit- 
ter words, and the performance of a public act of humiliation. 
Mr. Hopkinson was, perhaps,a little cruel in that last re- 
mark. The schoolmaster, afier administering a severe flog- 
ging to an offending pupil, might as well require him to ad- 
mit that the punishment Las been mild in its nature and just 
in its object. The secretary of the Conservative Club, how- 
ever, merely acknowledges the receipt of Mr. Hopkinson’s 
letter, and informe the writer that it shall be laid before the 
general committee at their next meeting. What the general 
committee will do in the matter we do not know ; but, if the 
— _ ans en ym es in silence, 

possession irit an -respeci wi 
sland high with the outside public. pai 

Nevertheless, we cannot but regard the 


independer bad could be managed, a more searching prelimi investigation | dréss and to dance, and should bear a well-sound 

port be t member, to require aon, should take place before a tis granted. We quite agree| name. There were, however, opportunities of pro 

aad to demand an early reply—furthermore, to this in jin this view, but we would go farther, and soqatio that no | education which have become less availabie thsong 9. change 
e patent should be sealed until the novelty and utility of the in- | of habits. Ambassadors and Ministers no longer regard 


vention had been established before a competent tribunal. 
The Court of Admiralty bas the opportunity of calling in the 
f assistance if necessary of the Trinity Brethren in ite vesti- 


of their own family; 
reasons for 
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ensuring a certain preparation for the conduct of affairs. It 
is probably not agreeable to a Third Secretary to know that 
he has another examination to pase before hecan be promoted 
to a higher rank ; but it is better that he should be compelled 
to avoid entire idlen«ss, and the demands of the Foreign Office 
are certainly not excessive. The examination for tae place of 
Second Secretary commences with the test of general intelli- 
gence which is furnished by a ready apprehension of the 
and bearing of pa which are read by the candi- 
dates or in their hearing. it is taken for granted that they 
can write and spell English, aud they are now expected to 
talk French fluently, and to translate Gcrman, or some other 
foreign language, with tolerable correctness, Their historical 
knowledge must now reach as far back as the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in 1783, and they,are properly , oe to learn politi- 
cal economy from Adam Smith and Mill, and international 
law from the ordinary text-books, The most difficult part 
of the examination consists in the production of a report on 
the commerce and political relations of the countries in which 
they have resided ; but it will probably not be expected that 
they should enter into details which could onl» be the result 
either of extraordinary industry or of special afd illusory y pre: 
aration. The more elaborate reports which are now required 
rom principal Secretaries of Legation are in many cases 
practically useful, but it is quite enough that young members 
of the profession should have a general knowledge of the 
topics on which information might most advantageously be 
procured. It wil) not be necessary or expedient to carry the 
system of examinations further. An educated man of fair 
abilities can always learn without extraordinary exertion 
whatever he has occasion to know. If he happens to take 
pleasure in acquiriog knowledge on its own account, he will 
save himself trouble in special cases ; but even the Schleswig- 
Holstein puzzle might have been understood in a few weeks, 
though Germany has taken two years to discover that the 
King of Denmark was the rightful sovereign of the Duchies, 
and that they are consequently now lawfully vested in Aus- 
tria and Prussia as the conquerors ina war which was waged 
against an alleged Danish usurpation. Tact and common 
sense are equally compatible with profound learning and with 
average cultivation. English diplomatists have, on the whole 
been at least equal in ability to their forcign colleagues, and 
their successors wil] find an advantage in the rules which 
oblige them to make a certain intellectual provision for their 
career at its commencement. 

Like the members of other professions, young diplomatists 
are in the habit of grumbling at the drawbacks of their 
calling. They complain that they are exiles, that their pay 
is scanty, and that promution is slow, and dependent on 
Ministerial favour. iplomacy is certainly not a desirable 
occupation for a needy man, as there are few posts in the 
service which are remunerative, aud none in which it is easy 
to save money. Those, however, who possess a competence 
of their own find many compensations in an employment 
which is never laborious but when it becomes exceptionally 
interesting and important. The ye of frequenting 
the highest society in all countries is valuable in itself, aud 
it is generally fully appreciated. The Court, the House of 
Commons, and the diplomatic service all possess an extraor- 
Sone attraction for those who have at any time been admit- 
ted within their privileged circles. An ex-Ambassador and 
a Lord in Waiting who have gone out with their party al- 
ways recur with useless longing to the happy time when 
they were constantly in the Royal presence. For the higher 
class of diplomatists there is also satisfaction of taking part 
in the greatest affairs. Some politicians believe that the re- 
gulations of tariffs is the only important matter which re- 
quires the attention of Foreign Ministers; but questions of 
war and peace, and distributions of territory, are still more 
interesting than commercial treaties. 

Doubts have sometimes been expressed whether anything 
is gained by making diplomacy a profession. It is asserted 
that practical politicians, possessed of the confidence of their 
respective Governments, would be the most effective repre- 
sentatives of national interests which they thoroughly unde r- 
stand. The Government of the United Sta es has always con- 
sidered foreign missions as the property of leading members 
of the dominant party, and when a Committee of the House 
of Commons investigated some years since the organization 
of therervice, Mr. Cobden or Mr. Bright asked a veteran diplo- 
matist vo account for the superiority o: the American repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries. The answer, that they were 
in fact by no means remarkable for capacity or for know- 
a undoubtedly con:istent with the fact; but the re- 
la of the American Government with Continental Powers 
have for the niost on been merely formal, and special care has 
been taken in the choice of Ministers who have been accredited 
to a. Professional diplomatists are preferable to ama- 
teurs for the same reasons which recommend the employment 
of professional lawyers. It is the business of their lives to 
avoid personal collisions, and to modify the irritation of their 
principals. Their adversaries are, in conventional language, 
their coll , and in practice they are acquaintances, and 
not Lys ony! friends. The velvet glove over the mailed 
hand is in the highest degree useful, and it ought to be of the 
best manufacture. Lord Russell is quite right in taking care 
of the education and fitness of the diplomatists of the future. 
He will probably succeed in excluding utter dunces, and he 
will diminish the number of useless triflers.—Saturday Re- 
pew, 

————_@—_—_—_ 

Tue CicaAk Smr.—The trial of the last experiment in 
shipbuilding may be looked for in a few voce’ ae Wy- 
nan’s steam yacht, commonly known as the “Cigar Ship,” is 
now nearly ready for launching, and a very high rate of 
speed is Merny sey Her construction is certainly strange, 
even in these days of audacious innovation. She is 256 feet 
long, and her section amidships is a perfect circle 16 feet in 
diameter, from which she tapers away fore and aft to two fine 

ints. e engines are of great power, no less than eight in- 

icated horse- power to every ton bur:'en, and the screws, one at 

each end, are four feet in diameter than the greatest 
breadth of the vessel. At each point a length of 16 ft. revolves 
with the screw. The exterior surface is constructed with the 

t possible smoothness, so as to present the minimum of 
resistance by friction, all the rivets being countersunk. Hull, 
ep furnaces, boilers, and screws are all constructed on 
“ ted principles, and there seems a real prospect of her 
15 miles an , Which is the greatest pace of our quickest 
sea-going steamers. The comfort of human beings on board 
is another question altogether. It is feared by many that the 
small deck fixed on the top of the cylinder will be washed by 
the waves from end to end.—London paper, August 12. 


A Hoax Exposep.—French journalists certainly surpass 
our own in their announcements of startling discoveries ot 
lost manuscripts by great authors, secret drawers with love- 
letters by queens, pots of Roman and Gretk coins, 





more worthy of the age than the miserable | 


and Pompeian excavations. Very recently, particulars of a 
Pompeian theatre, with the interior of a rich man’s house— 
the guests at table, and the viands in the dishes—have gone 
the rounds of our own as wel! as the Continental press. A 
well-izformed correspondent, however, contradicts these as- 
sertions as follows: “ The notices of certain remarkable dis- 
coveries lately made at Pomreii, with a Temple of Juno, in 
which were discovered 300 skeletons, chiefly of children and 
women, with a vast amount of valuable ornaments in bronze 
jewellery, &c., are, I can assure you, on the authority of the 
person best able to speak on the subject—Cavaliere Fiorelli, 
the director of the National Museum at Naples, and of the 
excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii—pure inventions, 
mere French canards, Indeed the excayatiocs have been sus- 
pended at the latter place since I was there—at the end of 
May last—for want of funds.”-—London Review. 


An OLp SoLprer.—The funeral of Captain Bonfillion, one 
of the veterans of the Old Army, took place at Versailles on 
Monday last, where he die! in the 91st year of his age. The 
captain commenced his military career under Louis XVL, 
and continued to serve under the eleven Governments which 
perished before him. He was present at 20 grea’ battles, and 
at a great number of minor affairs. He received the cross of 
officer of the Legion of Honour at the Kremlin from the Em- 

ror Napoleon I., who greatly esteemed him. King Louis 

hilippe, who felt great friendship for him, and took pleasure 
in chatting with him on his old campaigns, appointed him 
Controller of the Palace. Queen Marie Amélie, who lived in 
constant fear for the safety of the king’s life in consequence of 
the numerous attempts made to assassinate him, used to on? 
“ When the King goes to Versailles, and is with Captain Bonfil- 
lion, lam perfectly satisfied.” His character may be described 
in the words repeated over his grave by General Paté, “ He 
—— a heart of gold in a body of steel.”—Paris letter, 

uly 29. 


Manuscript Piays.—Early Engtish manuscripts of plays 
arc, as all the world knows, of the highest degree of rarity. 
They perished by thousands in the seventeenth century, and 
very few are now preserved. It is curious that a volume con- 
taiving no less than fifteen such relics should have been dis- 
covered of late years in a library, in Ireland. Amongst them 
we may mention, “The Lady Mobs,” “ The Two Noble La- 
dies and the Converted Conjuror,” “Love's Changeling’s 
Change,” “ The Launching of the ew! “ Edmund Ironside,” 
“ Dick of Devonshire,” and “ The Fatal Marriage ; or, a Second 
Lucretia,” all plays hitherto unknown. This remarkable 
volume, by direction of jts noble owner, will shortly be sold 
by public auction.—Athenaum. 











Meyerseer Harp to PLease.—At a general rehearsal of 
“ Robert,” on seeing the admirable scene of the third act, in 
the cloister of Sainte Rosalie, the decoration, the idea, and the 
execution of which, by the way, are due to M. Duponchel.,. . . 
poor Meyerbeer quivered with pain. “ My dear Director,” 
said he to M. Véron, “1 see clearly that you do not count on 
my opera, but run after the success of stage effect.”—“ Wait 
till the fourth act,” answered the Director. The fourth act 
arrived—the curtain rose—Meyerbeer perceived Isabelle in a 
small chamber, which one would have said was borrowed 
from the ThéAtre Gymnase. He had dreamt of vast and splen- 
did apartments for the Princess of Sicily—something dazzling. 
“ Decidedly,” he cried, bitterly, “ you do not believe in m 
score. You bave not dared to go to the expense of a scene.” 


Cuances or Name.--During the last month of July there 
has been four changes of surname by deed and advertisement 
announced ia the 7imes. Mr. Squirt has become Mr. Morris ; 
Mr. Gamman has converted bimself into Mr. Gariman; Mr. 
Lloyd calls himself Mr, Morris; and Mr. Slous has become 
Mr. Selous. We conceive that none of the noble families of 
England can feel much aggrieved at these innocent arrange- 
ments, which we hope are just as satisfactory to the parties 
concerned as if they bad puid several hundred pounds to the 
Royal College of Arms for permission to do what they had a 
oe right to do without the assistauce of -that learned 

y. 


Meat Pirs Wirnsovr Vent.—A correspondent of the 
Lancet, in commenting on the case of Mr. Sprague, who 
was charged with having poisoned his wife and her father 
and mother, at Ashburton, says:—* All learned toxicolo- 
ists and chemists appear to have forgotten the important 
act that ifa meat pie is made without a hole in the 
to let out certain emanations from the meat, colic, vomiting, 
and other symptoms of slight poisoning will occur. I have 
known two instances of large parties being affected in this 
manner from eating meat pies that had no vent in them.” 








BorRROWING FROM Mr. MILLER.— Apropos of the death of M. 
Boucher, the ex-member of the Jockey Club, it is said that 
he once took a Jady round the waist, who nothing resisted, 
and carried her across the muddy road; she then called 
him an impudent fellow, and he immediately inserted his 
arm under her fifth rib, took her across the road, and put 
her where he origipally found her. This is the oldest Joey 
going. What, old Joe? Yes, old Joe Miller, the very man, 
and we are sorry to see that the French feuilletonisis have 
discovered the book ut last.—Court Journal. 
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The European Mail-Bag. 

Auother week’s summary—the Liverpool steamer of the 
12th inst. having arrived—and still no political news of the 
slightest moment. Yet there is no lack of topics astir, on 
which information or speculation is spread out through the 
journals before us. Unfortunately, on the one point whereon 
correct tidings are desirable, there seems to be a wilful pur- 
pose to conceal or mystify the truth. We allude to the pro- 
gress of the Cholers ; and it is strange that this theme, which 
touches most closely the public weal and that of individuais, 
is the very one most scantily elucidated. The mistake about 
causing aldrm is positively childish. Returns are kept back, 
lest people should be terrified! Was ever anything more 
preposterous? Despair not being a characteristic of this 














scientific and enterprising age, it were well that a wholesome 


fear on this subject should take hold at once of all civilized 
communities, that are threatened with the scourge, and so 
would there be a fairer chance of official enforcement of 
sanitary regulations, a more reasonable hope that those 
personal habits might be reformed, which are n 
conducive to the occurrence or the malignity of the disease, 
This hushing-up, this lulling into a false security, is alto. 
gether wrong. If burglars or incendiaries are known to be 
at work or prowling about a neighbourhood, who thinks 
of keeping silence as to their movements? Is not every 
one, on the contrary, thankful to be forewarned? Are not 
locks and bolts overhauled, revolvers furbished, firemen put 
on the qui vive? Why should not the same precaution and 
preparedness be suggested and manifested, at the advent of 
a dangerous epidemic? Above all, why should journalists, 
who rapeack the ends of the earth for bits of gossip, be 
content that their readers should remain in the dark on a 
matter of such vital importance? By the late arrivals we 
only know that the cholera, in the cant phrase, is still “ march- 
ing Westward.” At Constantinople it rages more and more 
severely, though yet confined to the comfortless and crowded 
and unclean poor. Milan and Marseilles are said to be af- 
fected ; and a Belfast paper announces a single cage in that city, 
The report, that Birmingham had been attacked, proves to have 
been erroneous. In England, we may add, the actual plague 
among cattle has attracted more attention than the possible 
pestilence among men; and discussion of the former theme 
becomes more and more general, now that remedies are said 
to have been discovered. Inoculation is one among them, as 
practised in Australia and at the Cape of Good Hope. In- 
spection, separation of the sound from the unsound, and a 
careful watch lest meat from tainted animals be thrown upon 
the market and so the public health be endangered—this is 
abou. all that the Government has undertaken, # far, in an 
extremely difficult contingency. 

Our good Queen’s expected departure for Germany has 
taken place, and we are glad to say that the arrangements for 
her Majesty’s embarkation at Woolwich, for Antwerp, showed 
a partial departure from that strictly seclusive régime, 
which has heretotore been maintained by the widowed 
Sovereign. There was no grand ceremony, Jo be sure; but 
spectators were considered in the programme, and had an 
opportunity once more of greeting the royal lady whose 
countenance has so long been turned away from them. Her 
Majesty travels incognita under the title of Duchess of Lan- 
caster, and is accompanied by her younger children. On the 
way to Hesse Darmstadt and Coburg, she has paid 
a visit to her uncle, King Leopold, whose increasing 
infirmities threaten that each meeting must be the last.—The 
Prince and Princess of Wales are to join the Queen in 
Germany, after the Prince has attended the grand Allied 
naval review at Brest or Cherbourg, which is another of the lead- 
ing topics of town talk. For our own part, considering that 
the iron-clads are the ugliest monsters that ever floated, and 
that their real merit in resisting artillery will remain untried 
at this friendly rennion, we cannot say that we look for an ac- 
count of the iétes with an particular avidity. The wooden 
ships and the British yachts will make up the best part of the 
spectacle, which is hardly likely to rival that famous one at 
Cherbourg, a few years since, when Victoria and Napoleon 
were present.—Parliament, it is said, will be convened 
in November; but solely for the purpose of swear- 
ing-in Members and electing a Speaker, so that the 
House may be ready for business at the usual period in 
February. As this would be an innovation, and one notcalled 
for by any special circumstances, the report may not be im- 
plicitly believed.—The Conservatives smart under their late 
defeat at the hustings, and Lord Malmesbury has, somewhat 
unwisely, taken Mr. Gladstone to task in a published letter, 
for certain statements made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in one of his electioneering addresses. The point in- 
volved is immaterial, and the correspondence only to be noted 
insomuch as it shows a somewhat haughty and supercilious 
tone on Mr. Gladstone’s part, when dealing with an opponent 
whom he evidently deems not worthy of his steel. 

Much more in the dark than we are as to the fate of the 
Great Eastern and the sub-Atiantic Telegraph, the British 
public has been ruu down with surmises as to the stoppage 
of communication with Valentia, and with coujectures on the 
general issue. These may be spared the reader, though some 
of them are sufficiently amusing, tested as they are by the 
light of our later knowledge. The Company, it should be 
recorded, keeps up high hope of success, and declares its in- 
tent to proceed immediately with a third experiment, if For- 
tune should have jilted them again.—Still one more nautical 
subject may have a word. It may be remembered how Mr. 
Winans, of Baltimore, built a “ cigar-ship” at that port, some 
years since, which was tried without success, and disappeared 
from public ken. Whether “Secesh” proclivities, or a prefe- 
rence for English shipwrights, drove him to the banks of the 
Thames we cannot say ; but his second audacious experiment 
is on the eve of trial in our waters, and excites no small curi- 
osity among a people less given to novelties than are Mr. 
Winans’ countrymen. A brief description of this strange 
craft may be found elsewhere. The principle was explained 
at length, long ago, in every journal of the land. 

Heinous crimes multiply in Great Britain, as though the 
epidemic of crime were abroad; and we might be inclined to 
join in attributing them in part to the terrible pauperism which 
exists there, did we not find in this Western land of plenty 
the same superabundance of horrors. But in neither case do 
we open our columns to details of these atrocities ; and selfcm | 





do we feel called upon to animadvert on them. We note there- 
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re the humiliating fact, and pass on.—Mr. Whymper, the 
grviving Englishman who ascended the Matterhorn, has 
gitten 8 long account of the melancholy fate that befell his 
empanions ; but it is too long for our columns to-day. This 
abject, too, has been largely dwelt upon by news- 
paper-writers and moralists on Alpine climbing, who 
the whole leave the subject very much where 
wey found it—Abd-el-Kader has cut short his visit 
the United Kingdom, piqued, so the® story goes, at 
te scant attention he had received. Neither, we must 
own, is he the first illustrious foreigner who has had 
rason to complain on this score. The Emir has returned to 
paris, where, by the way, a French paper relates that the 
}mir has experienced a strange illustration of the uncertainty of 
things below. He was riding slowly toward the Tuileries in 
ssplendid court carriage, wearing himself the ribbon of the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour over his burnous, when 
je met the eye of an individual in plain clothes, walking 
song the Rue de Rivoli. Each recognized an old acquaint- 
wee. The pedestrian was General Lamoriciére, who took 
4bd-el-Kader prisoner in 1847, and had not seen him since. 


Lord Lyons Again Employed. 

When our late Minister to the United States was com- 
pelled by bad health to throw up his appointment, we were 
led to the belief that his Lordship was by no means beyond 
pope of recovery, nor cut off from the chances of undertaking 
oo behalf of his country a new diplomatic career. Onur ex- 
pectation, which was contrary to that expressed in many 
ober quarters, has, we rejoice to say, been realized, and Lord 
Lyons is about to succeed Sir Henry Bulwer, as Ambassador 
tothe Sublime Porte. Sir Henry has held that post more 
than seven years; but we are not aware whether be is now 
recalled, or whether a greatly debilitated constitution has dis- 
sbled him from further labours in a field of onerous and re- 
sponsible duties. 

Apart from the personal qualifications of Lord Lyons, on 
which it would be superfluous to dwell, he is exceliently fitted 
by experience for dealing with the Turkish government. At 
least a dozen years of his early official life were passed at 
Athens, where his father, then Capt. Sir Edmund Lyons was 
resident Minister, and where his own quiet habits of observa- 
tion must have familiarized him with all the curious diploma- 
cy of the Levant, which centres at the Court of the Sultan 
Many of our readers, we are sure, will unite with us in wish- 
ing the new Ambassador—the grade is a higher one than that 
of Minister at Washington—a Jong enjoyment of renovated 
health and useful occupation. 





Over-crowded Cars; Neglected Remedies. 

During hot weather, and on wet days, there is no denying 
that the horse rail-road cars which traverse this city are often 
crowded to a degree, incompatible alike with comfort and de- 
ceacy. But why should our local contemporaries exhaust 
themselves in throwing blame in this matler upon the Com- 
pany which owns, or the Conductor who immediately controls, 
these cages for sweltering humanity? Does not the remedy 
lie in the hands of the ood public itself? If a car be full or 
crowded, why will the pedestrian subject himself and others 
to inconvenience by squeezing into it? If passengers are 
unwilling to be packed like herrings, why don’t they themselves 
resent and resist the process? Surely it were too much to ex- 
pect that a keen Conductor should decline to put money in 
his own or his employers’ pocket, wher his patrons so pa- 
tiently submit to be pressed and trodden on. 
The truth is, this so-called gri is but another proof 
that the Americans are the most amiable and obliging people 
in the world, and are entirely unused to insisting on their in- 
dividual rights. They sympathize with the Conductor who 
desires to turn the nimble sixpence, and with man or woman 
afoot who desires to ride. With this kindly disposition, of 
course they suffer themselves to be imposed upon; but 
surely they bar the door against protest or complaint. 
There are certain insular people of our acquaintance re- 
puted to be less amiable and less obliging, and to be always 
touchy upon infringement of their rights. What a hard 
wt they are! Yet, somehow, in rainy and crowded Lon- 
don, you never hear of more passengers in an omnibus 
than the vehicle is licensed to carry. 





Self-Laudation. 

In commenting, last week, upon a late and curious passage 
in the literary lives of Sir Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Charles 
Dickens, we limited our remarks to the occasion when men 
of real or supposed eminence in letters go through the pro- 
cess of “caw me, caw thee.” But there is, it seems, still ano- 
ther more deliberate and more direct mode of blowing one’s 


The labourer must be worthy of his hire. 


imagination, laborious industry, a nimble pen, a commanding 
voice and person, and a quick sympathy with the popular 
heart.” Truely Mr. Cuyler does net do his work negligently. 


We have no remarks to add, save that this instance of what 
may be termed self-praise completely throws into the shade 
all the memorable instances of mutual admiration, to which 
we have sometimes adverted. 





Drama. 


The old story, about the two knights who quarrelled over a 
shield that was golden on one side and silver-hued on the other, 
isa very good story. It teaches us the value of looking at all 
sides of all subjects. Therecan be no doubt that such comprehen- 
siveness of vision is a good thing to cultivate. The man, who 
reads Tom Paine, ought also to read Watson, and the mind, that 
nourishes itself on the matutinal Tribune, would not fail to profit 
by the vespertine Zzpress. Balance is everything. I appreciate 
this truth so thoroughly, that, after six days of the worldly Press, 
it is my custom to ts imp , 98 far as that is pos- 
sible, by reading the religious weeklies. And I find them very 
entertaining. At times, after the manner of the Independent, they 
do mix up dry-goods and piety, in a somewhat siugular and 
startling manner; but, in general, they cleave to the thorny 
path, and cheerfully depict this world as a vale of tears— 
which of course it 4s. In short, they give me the White-Neckcloth 
viewfof all subjects. This is a good thing to have. It is, mani- 
festly, the very opposite of the Black-Neckcloth view of life, and 
it differs radically from that of the Variegated Scarf. These latter, 
it is needless to say—yet 1 will say it—are more or less festive. 
They represent the world in the col of the . They 
are somewhat tinctured with cakes and ale and ginger. But the 
former is, necessarily, sacred. It regards with solemn eyes the 
fripperies of Vanity Fair. It “expatiates wide o’er all this scene 
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lack’s will now remain closed, until the commencement of the 
regular season. 

We are to have three weeks more of “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” at 
Niblo’s. 

Those who love to laugh must not forget that Artemus Ward 
commences a series of six Farewell Lectures, at Irving Hall, on 
Monday evening. He will say “ Adoo,” preparatory to a profes- 
sional tour ef Great Britain. 

The site finally selected for M. Juignet’s French Theatre is on 
Fourteenth Street, near the Sixth Avenue. The sum of $117,000 
has been subscribed, to pay for the land and the new building. 
Only $13,000 is now needed—and New York will have the hand- 
somest little theatre in the world. Such, at any rate, is the de- 
sign of M. Juignet. 

A lily of British aristocracy has suddenly blossomed in the 
coulisses. The Hon. Lewis Wingfield, brother to Viscount 
Powerscourt, and son of the present Marchioness of London- 
derry, made his début at the Haymarket Theatre, London, on the 
5th inst. He has long been playing, as an amateur: he now pro- 
poses to become one of the working bers of the professi 
MERCUTIO, 
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Facts and Hancies. 


Last week, we referred to the new dwellings erected by the 
Guild of Literature and Art. We now learn that a small inn 
has been built near the houses by an enterprising publican, 
with the sign of “ Our Mutual Friend.” -—The Bey of 
Tunis was, on July 27, invested with the Order of the Bath. 
The Bey, surrounded by his brilliant Court, received the de- 
putation, Sry! of Admiral Yelverton and thirty 
officers of H. M. 8. nia, together with six British sub- 
jects, in the great throne-room of the Palace. —-—— We have 
— of an alarm of fire at the magnificent new Langham 

otel, in Portland Place, London, Concerring the origin of 
the fire, the following curious paragraph is in print: “The 
firemen upon their arrival found that the intense heat caused 
by one of the sun-reflectors had ignited the ceiling and joists 











of man,” and it ends by referring us to the book of Ecclesiastes. 
That is why I like it. 


to think that the theatre, properly conducted, is an extremely 
beneficial auxiliary in the 
that it interprets, in living 
tions in poetic literature ; 


all sides of our shield. 


enlarge the scope of our vision ! 


building of a theatre.” 
Think of that, M. Juignet, and stay your sacrilegious hand 


from the much resounding shores of Connecticut! 
The article in which the Methodist this tr d 


Within a few days past I have become the happy possessor of 
the White-Neckcloth view of the Thestre, as an institution. This 
has done me so much good thatI think the readers of this column 
ought also to have it. Foralong time! have been accustomed 


cause of public educatioa— 
light, the grandest crea- 
that it reflects human nature 
and social life, in all their significant aspects; that it inculcates 
high ideals and staunch principles; that it charms the tired 
mind with wit, and soothes our cares with the gentle hand of 
mirth. And these opinions, I dare say, have been entertained by 
many of my habitual readers. But alas! we have not looked upon 
We have omitted to procure the White- 
Neckcloth view of this bewildering subject. Let us hasten to 


It is but a little while since that venerable repository of wisdom 
and eloquence and amiability, Miss Anna Dickinson, instructed 
us that the labours of the dramatic profession are ‘‘ mere useless 
play.”” That bit of information was somewhat startling: but 
that was as the whisper of June winds, at evenfall, in comparison 
with an announcement of the White Neckcloth view of the sub- 
ject, which I have just found, in one of the religious weeklies.— 
“In our opinion,” says the Methodist of the 12th inst., “ one of the 
vilest uses to which bricks and mortar can be devoted, is the 


Think of that, jovial William Stuart, and do not again emerge 


the first floor.” Was the Persian right in saying that En- 
glishmen also would worship the sun, if they could but 
see him ? A baby actress, and an exhibitor of “ Won- 
derful Birds,” are among the novelties in London entertain- 
ments. These latter, under conirol of a Mdlle. Van der 
Meersch, are said to beat the Learned Pigs. Unfortunate 
creatures ! The successful working of the new railway 
over Mont Cenis has led to a pro for transporting 
the East India Mail by Ancona and Brindisi to Alexandria, 
instead of vid lee.—— the Limerick Southern 
Chronicle ane be relied on, sharks of enormous size have been 
observed lately hovering close to the shore—one of them ap- 
parently about twenty-five feet long! Since this appearance, 
says the Chronicle, a man has been sent from the Coastguard 
Station to caution persons from bathing in this favourite por- 
tion of the bay.—— here is a new theatre to be builtin London, 
The site is Holborn, and it is expected that it will by ready by 
bristmas. One wise thing has been insisted on by the Lord 
Chamberlain, viz., \hat the greatest facilities shall be given for 
the of the rs on any sudden emergéncy.- 
President Johnson has appointed the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, 
of Maine, lately Vice-P: ent of the U. 8, to be Collector 







































of the Port of Boston. —Lord Palmerston’s mansion in 
Piccadilly has been robbed by ars. The loss was not 
very heavy. —A jd musi 





straggle has taken place 
in a congregation of Linlithgow, concerning the introduction 
of an organ into their place of worship, and the matter has 
been decided according to the fashion of the moment by a 
ll. The poll showed for music, and 279 against it.-—— 

. Emile de Girardin tee | gave a dinner to Abd-el-Kader, 
and during conversation , “I shall be bappy to present 
ou with my two sisters,” seuaie new play. In trans- 
ating, the explanation that it was M. Girardin’s play was left 
out, and the Emir politely replied that “ he would be very hap- 
to accept the ladies, although his harem was quite full.” —— 
arrowness of judgment is well illustrated by the following 





and one upon which it were not wise to dilate in these columns. 


said old Jack Falstaff, ‘“‘ and he’s fat and grows old.” 


occurred to me that, perhaps, after all, this is not the genuin 


and of the drama! “Bad as the stage and its people are” the 


Pharisaical White-Neckcloth. ‘“ There’s comfort still in that!” 





which Mr. Frank Drew will wing the rosy hours. 





opinion, is all about Ford’s Theatre. That is a delicate subject, 


As an American, believing, first of all, in Liberty, I havea definite 
idea respecting the manner in which Mr. Ford's property has been 
treated. That, however, is not now tothe purpose. Our concern, 
here, is with the White Neckcloth view of the subject. The Me- 
thodist takes a safe position. It maintains that Mr. Ford and Mr 
Stanton were “ both right.” “‘ Bad as the stage and its people 
are,” proceeds this reverend oracle, ‘‘ the law allows their exist- 
ence,”’ (only think of it!), “‘and protects them, as it does us and 
our churches.” How comforting it is, by the way, to know, 
if the “‘ people” of “the stage” are “‘ bad,” that “‘ we,” at least 
are good! Some slight portion of human salt has not altogether 
lost its savour. “ There’s but one honest man left in England,” 


That this White-Neckcloth view of the theatre should weigh 
heavily upon the mind of a dramatic editor is but natural. It op- 
presses one very much—as much as even a poem, or a circular, by 
Mr. J. W. Montclair—which is, indeed, distressing. One glim- 
mering hope of relief, however, still lingers in my mind. It has 


White Neckcloth opinion. I have several dear friends in the pul- 
pit—men with large hearts and noble minds—and it is certain that 
they do not flash the white choker of wrath at the poor player. 
This discrepancy is also significant. it argues dissension on the 
sacred Olympus. Besides—there is Dr. Bellows, friend of virtue 


have, in times past, found an able champion in him, against the 


Theatrical affairs will assume a livelier aspect next week. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Kean will commence their engagement, at the 
Broadway Theatre, on Monday evening, appearing in “ Henry 
-| VIIL” and “ The Jealous Wife.” 
and put in complete order, and a new theatrical company has been 
engaged—in which the strongest name is that of Mr. Humphrey 
Bland. The engsgement of the Keans is for twenty-three nights. 
They will give Matinée performances on Saturdays, the evenings 
of those days being reserved for miscellaneous, light pieces, in 


The house has been renovated 


Mr. Dan Bryant closes his engagement at Wallack’s this even- 
ing. He has played there, with entire popular and considerable 
artistic success, for six weeks, To-night he will appear in Lover's 
play, of “The White Horse of the Peppers.” The season has 
been skilfally managed by Mr. Moss and Mr. Floyd. The latter 
is going to New Orleans, to manage the Varieties Theatre, Wal- 


paragraph which we clip from a Western paper: “Jud 

‘avey’s life, for good or for evil report, will in all ages 
tested by the merits and demerits of his opinion in the Dred 
Scott case; and as the world may hereafter decide upon the 
injustice and cruelty of that opinion, so will his memory be 
revered and execrated.” The writer entirely forgets that the 
late Chief Justice Tauey lived a long and laborious life, fal- 
filling the duties incident to all his private relations, and to 
public positions of great trust and importance, and always 
acted conscientiously and according to such wisdom as he pos- 
sessed. Is it justto judge any man’s life by a single act? 
A boy found on @ man’s door step is not necessarily 
his step son.————-Admiral Farragut is reported to have 
said that “ you can no more make a sailor out of a landlubber 
by dressing him up in a poet go hepa putting a commission 
in his pocket, than you could make a shoemaker of him by 
filling him with sherry cobblers !” he Boston Traveller 
appears to be labouring under the delusion that it is witty, and 
hence it indulges in such remarks as the following: “ There 
are 50,000 idiots in Great Britain, without counting those who 
are in office, members of Parliament, and so forth.” 
letter from Zermatt of the 2nd, iv the Courrier de Lyon, says: 
“The brother of Lord Francis Douglas (the Marquis ot 
Queensberry probably is meant) has come here for the pur- 
pose of discovering his remains; he has offered a large sum 
to anyone who can find the body. Last night he started 
alone for the Matterhorn, and would probably have been 
killed ha! not two guides been sent in quest of him.” ——-—— 
A Methodist Episcopal Church, or a magnificent scale of 
size, and of ornament, is to be erected at Detroit, Michigan. 
treaty has been iormed between seyen South Ame- 
rican countries—Bolivia, Culumbia, Chili, Ecuador, Peru, Sal- 
vador, and Venezuela—by which the parties bind themselves 
to resist age peony - Je, the Nog of 
Chancery, in the case of Mackintosh v. t reat 
Western Railway Company, counsel for the Defts. moved to 
stay the execution of an order of court, to pay plaintiffs 
£148,000 on or before the first day of next Michaelmas term, 
as the Company intended to apply for its revocation, They 
offered to pay the money into court to the credit of the cause. 
—Vice-Chancellor Stuart: “In my jon, the Company 
has had the plaintiff's money in their pockets for up- 
of 20 years, and I will not postpone the time 
of paymeat.”—Motion with costs. ——————— 
A train of cars, on board which General Grant was a pas- 
, having stopped at a certain station, was surrounded 
the people of the town, anxiously endeavouring to geia 
th the famous commander. “ Want to see Grant 
ou ?”, said a veteran soldier, addressing the 
thunder did’nt you come down to 
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naturally, are those which flatter the Union ——~—A news- 
paper, on a grand scale, is tobe started abroad, called The 
Cosmopolitan. It will be published simultaneously, in London 
aué Perris — We read, with a feeling of amazement, that 
“ General Daniel E. Sickles has recent)y assumed military com- 
mand ofthe States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont.” We thought that the war had ceased, and that New 
England, at least, was free. Persons at the theatres, who 
rise to go away just before the close of the performance, dis- 
turb otbers, as well as display their own want of good breed- 
ing. A bappy rebuke to such persons was lately administered 
ata theatre in Springfield, Massachusetts, by its temporary 
manager, Mr. J. H. Selwyn, of the Olympic, inthis city. Mr. 
Selwyn caused the following notice to be printed at the foot 
of his bill of the play: ‘Servants and Country People, who 
are obliged to be at home before the close of the last act, are 
requested to leave as quietly as possible during the intermis- 
sion, 80 a8 not to annoy ladies and gentlemen who desire to 
witness the close of the performance.” ——At Nashville, 
Tennessee, clergymen preach in the “ Variety Saloons,” every 
Sunday, and “smoking is prohibited during prayers.”- 
Madam Jume! Burr, recently deceased, left money for build- 
ing a fine church at Carmansyille, and $100,000 to the Rector 
of the present Episcopal chureh at that place.———— These 
are the farewell words of that brave and gentle spirit, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, dying in India, “ Let there be no fuss about 
me, bury me with the men.”——-——A contemporary allud- 
ing to agriculture among the Mormons, says that those peo- 
ple “seem to have reduced the sowing of wild oats to a 
system.” ——The Liverpool Merowry says that “ crime 
in Ireland is steadily decreasing.” We rejoice to believe it. 
Mr. Fitz H. Lane,a well known marine artist, 
died lately, at his residence in Gl ter, Massachussetts. 
————Counterfeit U. 8. one dollar bills are in circulation. 
The export of petroleum from the U. S., from January 
1st, 1865, tothe 14th of July, was 18,338,217 gallons.— 

Two new remedies for consumption are announced : “ one is 
fermented mare's milk, and the other is raw mutton or beef 
reduced to a pulp, mixed.with sugar and a smal! dose of alco- 
hol.” -——The new act of Parliament, for regulating loco- 
motives on turnpike and other roads, will come into operation 
on the Ist September. Three persons are to work a 





























Aytoun was a D.C.L. of Oxford, and held other acacemical 
honours.— 7imes, 

Upon the appearance of the above, Mr. James Aytoun, ‘the 
near relative and intimate friend of the late Professor,” wrote to 
the Times as follows. 


* * The father of Prof. Aytoun was not a Radical, but a stanch 
Whig of the old school, whose boast it was to have resisted op- 
pression and stood by liberty in the worst of times. Roger Ay- 
toun, W.8., the father of the Professor, was the friend and con- 
temporary of Gibson Craig, Francis Jeffrey, and Henry Cockburn, 
the leaders of the party in Edinburgh, and with whom he inva- 
riably acted. With respect to the political opinions of the Pro- 
fessor, he may be said, like Sir Walter Scott, to have been born 
a Tory. If any one will read his ballads he will perceive that 
that was the natural, the irresistible bias of his mind. I was long 
aware of this, but in expressing his opinion to me he always told 
me that as long as his old father lived he would not hurt his feel- 
ings by an open declaration of Tory predilections. But immedi- 
ately upon his father’s death he openly came forward as a Tory. 
And let it be recollected that at this period the Whigs were in 
power, and the young Mr. Aytoun from his Whig connections 
and high talents was perfectly sure of rapid promotion had he 
adopted his father’s opinions. His was not a change from 
the losing to the winning side. 

Mr. Arsutunot; A VETERAN Orri¢rar.—The Civil Ser- 
vice and the public generally have sustained a hcavy loss through 
the death of Mr. Arbuthnot, of the Treasury, which occurred on 
the 28th ult. At the time of his death Mr. Arbuthnot held the 
office of Auditor of the Civil List, to which he was appointed in 
1850, and had completed an uninterrupted service in the Trea- 
sury of 45 years, As confidential adviser to successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer upon various questions of public impertance, 
and especially those relating to currency and banking subjects, 
to which he had for many years paid attention, and in which 
he took a peculiar interest, his i was constantly af- 
forded. As Private Secretary to six successive Secretaries of the 
Treasury and two Assistant Secretaries, and as Private Secretary 
to Sir Robert Peel, when Prime Minister, and to Sir Charles 
Wood, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Arbuthnot had 








tive, and one js to precede it on foot, with a red flag, as notice 
of its approach. On a turnpike road, or public highway, a lo- 
comotive is not to proceed at a greater speed than four miles 
an hour, and in a city, town, or village at not more than two, 
The act is only to continue in force fur two years, and may be 
regarded as an experiment. A French paper, called 
L’ Epoque, is to be started at New Orleans, by Mr. Placide Ca- 
nonge.———— Mrs. Grundy, in a telling piece of verse, warns 
our city fathers against the approach of the cholera, and 
urges them to have the city entirely cleansed and purified, 
The warning ought to be heeded in time.——_-——-A  waggish 
observer, in an oil-store, seeing that the shopman was cheating 
a customer, called out—“ Jim, I can tell you how to sell twice 
as much oil as you do now.” “How?” asked the latter. “By 
filling your measure,” replied the wag. -—The Bishop 
of Exeter had procured a clergyman to preach for him at Tor- 
quay. Thedatter, having occasion to use the Biblical phrase 
“eat and drink their own damnation,” thought that be would 
soften it for ears polite—and so read “ condemnation.” There- 
upon the congregation was startled to hear a voice energeti- 
cally calling out “damnation.” It was that of the Bishop 
himself, who was in the audience, and who thus rebuked the 
over scrupulous preacher. Somebody su, ts that the 
Great Eastern’s motto with reterence to the Atlantic Cable is 
“ Cut and come again.” —-—~Lt is understood that negotiations 
have already been opened in London for the contemplated 
new Brazilian Loan of £4,000,000. Is this the natural conse- 
quence ofrenewed diplomatic relations ? 


—_———-@—— 


Obituary. 


Proressor Aytoun.—The accomplished Professor of Rhe- 
toric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, William 
Edmondstoune Aytoun, died on the 4th inst., at his shooting 
lodge, Blackills, near Elgin, Morayshire. For some years the 
learned Professor had not enjoyed good health, and for two sea- 
sons he had spent the season at Homburg, to recruit himself for 
his duties. Last s¢ason and the present he had sought a northern 
climate, and the more invigorating sports of the moors and streams, 
His death, though it will not surprise those who knew his preca- 
rious health, came rather unexpectedly, and the news of it will 
be heard in many quarters with great sorrow and regret. He 
died almost in the prime of life, being just fifty years of age. 
He is one of the last of a distinguished band of Scottish litte- 
rateurs who are either dying out or becoming absorbed in a 
wider field. To the magazine literature of Scotland Professor 
Aytoun had for about thirty years been a constant contributor, 
and nearly all his writings first saw the light in the pages of the 
monthlies. The son of an Edinburgh lawyer, holding among 
lawyers the exceptional politics of the Radical school, William 
Aytoun began his literary career in the pages of 7ait's Magazine, 
then the organ of advanced Liberalism. fn course of time, how- 
ever, his views underwent a complete change, and abut 1839 he 
formed that connection with Blackwood’s which only terminated 
in his death. He was drawn into still closer union with the 
Conservative school of letters by his marriage with the youngest 
daughter of the distinguished Professor Wilson, the editor of 
Blackwood, and it has long been a prevalent, though an erroneous 
idea, that he succeeded the father-in-law in the “ Ebony” curule. 
The frequency of his contributions, and their generally brilliant 
and always genial character, for some years rendered Aytoun’s the 
best known name, after Wilson's, in connection with the Conser- 
vative monthly. 

Professor Aytoun was born in Edinburgh in 1813, and was eda- 
cated at the Academy and University there, gaining in 1831 in 
the University a prize for the first poem, “Judith.” He was 
called to the Scottish bar in 1840; and in 1845 was appointed by 
the Crown to the chair of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in Edin- 
burgh University. In 1852, he was appointed Sheriff of Orkney 
and Shetland by the Derby Government, as a mark of their con- 
sideration for bis zealous support of the Conservative cause. 
Professor Aytoun’s principal literary works were “The Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers,” first published in a collected form in 1848, 
and now in their 17th edition ; “ Firmilian: A Spasmodic Trage- 
dy,” 1854, an amusing and effective burlesque on the sensational 
drama ; ‘ Bothwell, A Poem,” giving an episode in the history 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, published in 1856; an edition of “ The 
Ballads of Scotland,” 1857; lectures on “ Poetry and Dramatic 
Literature,” delivered in London in 1853 ; translations of ‘‘ Poems 
and Ballads of Goethe,” a joint labour with Mr. Theodore Martin; 
“Norman Sinclair,” a novel, first published from Blackwood's 
pages in 1861. He was also the author of sozwe amusing papers, 
of which the dry and sly humour, perhaps, was best 
by his own countrymen, entitled “The Gl tohki 

















way,” 


a burlesque of the railway mania; “ How I stood for the Dreep- 
daily Burghs,” a farcical sketch of electioneering; &c. Professor 


Pp | opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
every detail of public business, and the experience which he had 
acquired rendered him peculiarly fitted in latter years to advise 
the members of Government under whom he served, and to re- 
ceive their confidence. A few years ago when the question of 
the renewal of the Bank Charter was under discussion, Mr. Ar- 
buthnot published a vindication of Sir Robert’s Act in 1844, 
and it is understood that he also contributed occasionally to 
the Economist. His style was singularly vigorous and clear, 
and the rapidity and energy with which he wrote constituted 
not the least remarkable of his many merits as a public ser- 
vant. The connexion of Mr. Ariuthnot with the Treasury was 
hereditary ; his uncle, the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, who 
had previously held the posts ef Ambassador at Constantinople, 
and Minister in Sweden, having served for many years as Sec- 
retary to the Treasury. Ripe with the experience of his long 
official life, but. to the last full of vigour and energy, Mr. Ar- 
buthnot died literally in harness, and has left a void which 
cannot easily be filled.— Globe. 





Sim Witi1aM Jomneron, Bart., or Hruton.—The de- 
ceased, who has just died, aged 60, was the eighth Baronet and 
worthy representative of a very ancient family. His father served 
with distinction in the army, especially in India, and in 1798 
raised a regiment, known as “The Prince of Wales’s Own,” 
which was disbanded at the peace in 1802. Sir William Johnston 
also served for some time in the Ist Royals. In private life he 
was distinguished by his truly gentlemanly manners, high sense 
of honour, and kindness of heart. 

Mr. P. 8. BuTier.—Mr. Pierce Somerset Butler, claimant 
of the Mountgarret title and estates, died on the 28th ult., at the 
age of 64. He obtained a verdict in 1854, in the prosecution of 
his claim to the estates. This verdict was set aside, and a new 
trial granted, which trial resulted in a verdict against his claim in 
the year 1855. This was appealed against and finally confirmed 
by the House of Lords, on the plea that the evidence on which 
Mr. Butler obtained his verdict in 1854 was disqualified by rea- 
son of a controversy or question as to the next heir. The de- 
ceased’s next brother, Edmund John Butler, now succeeds to his 
elder brother's claim, let that claim be well or ill founded. Mr. 
Butler was the eldest son of the late Hon. Pierce Butler, Colonel 
of the Kilkenny Militia, and fourth son of Edmond, eleventh 
Viscount Mountgarret. He was born in 1801, and has been a 
public man from a very early age. 

An Acep Savant.—The Paris Moniteur du Soir announces 
the death of the Abbé Kasangian. This veteran savant, whose 
bizarre physiognomy was for many years well known to the fre- 
quenters of the Bibliotheque Imperiale, was called “ the Armen- 
ian” of the library. He always wore the same costume—a long robe 
with wide sleeves crossed in front and without collar; his head, 
bony and angular, was generally covered with a little green cap, 
which the abbé had latterly thought fit to crown with an ordina- 
ry bat. His age is not known; but it could not have been fur 
from 90, a8 when he first came to Europe with the French army 
from Egypt, in 1800, he was already in holy orders. 

Mr. Joseph Parkes, Taxing Master of the Court of Exchequer, 
once a leading member of the Birmingham Political Union, and 
for many years the useful and esteemed go-between of the Wh gs 
and the Radicals.—Mr. Jobn Osborne, tue well-known and highly 
respected trainer of race-horses.—At Fyzabad, Oude, India, Capt. 
Owen Davies, of the Uth Regt’-—At Hastings, Capt. Wriford, R.N. 
—At Rich d, the Count Dowager of Shaftesbury, in her 
Vist year.—At Bath, Capt. C. Wyndham Rawdon, R.N.—At Wex- 
ford, R. Cardiff Crean, Assist-Bargeon, K. A. 


Appotutments. 


Greville B. Mathew, Esq, to be Colonial Secretary of British 
Honduras.—James Meade, Esq., to be Colonial of Mont- 
serrat.—Captain Alex. Bravo to be Police Mi e of Sierra 
Leove.—Arthur Rahy, Esq., now H. M. Vice-Consul at Toult- 
cha, to be Consul at Jeddah.—D. B. Robertson, 

sul at Canton, to be Companion of the Bath —In 

Service, Mr Lococ , Rec. ., is transferred from &t. Petersburg 
to the Hague; Hon. H. Wodehouse, Sec. Secy., goes from the 
Hague to rid; Mr. Eden, Third Secy., is promoted from Lis- 
bon to Dresden.—The Dublin Freeman states that the office of 
Crown Solicitor, vacant by the death of Mr. Ardill, has been con- 
ferred on Mr. Garde, of the firm of Garde and Atkinson, of that 
city.—It is rumoured that Mr. Pollard Urquhart has accepted an 
appointment under the Government that cause a new election 


Arup. 
Movements Expectep.— With the embarkation of the 78th 
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dia; the 2nd battn., 24th, atthe Mauritius, and the 96th at the 
Cape, have bad their respective reliefs, and the 20d bate, 
22nd, avd the 1st batto., 9th, sent on to these stations beforg 
this. When the 63rd, now a expected from Canada in the 
Himalaya, and tbe 81st and 89th from India, bave arrived, we 
shall have accomplished the last moves between home ang 
foreign service of 1865. Except as an aid to the Indian relief, 
it is not likely that the regiments now at home will be called 
upon for the colgnies during the next three years. No bat. 
talion out of India or New Zealand is entitled to come home 
before 1868, and the New Zealand regiments, when they do 
return, wiil not be replaced on that station. In the pro. 
bable event of some of the battalions now in the be. 
ing sent on to India next year, those at the top of the list 4 
home would, in the ordinary course, replace them at their 
present stations. But, on the other hand, it is not improbable 
that some reduction of our North American garrisons may 
take place, in which case the battalions now quartered in that 
part of the world would be cent to the colonies from which 
regiments are likely to be removed to India. Of the North 
American battalions, the Ist battn., 25th, will probably be 
brought home next year, inasmuch as it was sent out after les 
than one-half the usual period of home service. The 2nd 
battn., 7th Fusiliers, and the 4th battn., Rifle Brigade, should 
come home in 1868, but the other corps have fully five years 
to serve before completing the usual period of colonial duty. 
—Army and Navy Gasetie, Aug. 5. 


We regret to learn, by late accounts, that General Sir 
George Brown lies seriously ill at the residence of his brother, 
at Linkwood, near Elgin. The gallant General has been in 
bad health for some time, He has resided in Morayshire 
since his return from Ireland, and, worn out by and va- 
laable services rendered to his country, he is scarcely expect- 
ed to recover.——Captain the Hon. F. A. Stanley, MP., sec- 
ond son of the Earl of a has retired from the ~_, He 
was in the Grenadier Guards.——-Major De Vere, R. E., an 
officer of Royal Engineers attached to the headquarters of 
the Royal Engineer establishment, Chatham, was shot t! 
the lungs by a private Sapper of the corps, as he was sta- 
tioned on the parade-ground of Brompton in the dis. 
cvarge of his military duties. This attempt, which it is feared 
must end fatally, took place on the 11th inst. The criminal 
had been confined for some offence——The 63rd 
will, on arrival from Canada, proceed to Aldershot. ——Bt. Lt 
Col. Dillon, of the 2nd battn. Rifle Brigade, has been sp- 
pointed Military Secretary to Sir Robert Napier, the new 
Commander-in-Chief at Bombay.——The 89:h Regiment, and 
the right wing of the 81st, have arrived home from India. — 
The King of ugal has invented a conical cannon-ball, of 
heavy calibre, which may be used in smooth-bore guns, andis 
so contrived as to assume a movement of rotation on its own 
axis, which gives it the same range and the same accuracy of 
aim as if the gun were rifled ——A new and wondrous breech- 
loader is said to have been tried at Vincennes, which can be 
fired twenty times a minute !———General Sir John Michel 
accompanied Adwiral Sir James Hope on his tour Westward 
from Quebec. 7 

War Orrice, August 8.—RI Artill—Bt-Col Barrow and Lt-Col 
Eaton to be Cols; Bt-Maj Harrison to be Lt-Col. Gren Gds, Ens 
aud Lts Johnston, the Eurl ot Desart, and Lord Claud Hamilton, 
to be Lts and Capts v Hope, Vyner, and Hon F. A Stanley,who ret; 
Viscount Lascelles, R. F. four and Cecil M. Mont erie, to 
be Ens and Lts. 7th Ft, Ens Graves to he Ltv , dec; 
Ens Hawkes !7th to be Ens. 16th, Capt Acklom, 44th, to be Capt 
v Isdell, who ex. '7th, Gent Cadet H. Innes Nares to be Ens.— 
3%h, R Arthur MeCord to be Ens v Barlin, who ret. 100th, 
Capt Clery to be Maj v Campbell, prom. 


Navy. 

Vistt OF THE CHANNEL Fieet to FrRance.—The ships 
composing the Channel Fleet, which is to sail for Cherbourg 
on the 14th, will be the Zdgar, 71, flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Sydney Dacres; the Black Prince, 41, iron ship; the 
Prince Consort, 35, iron-cased ship; the Heetor, 24, iron ship; 
the Defence, 16, iron ship; the Achilles, 20, iron ship; the 
Liverpool, 39; the Constance, 39: the Royal ign, 5, iron- 
cased cupola ship: the Victoria, the Salamis, the , the 
Osborne royal yacht, and Bachantress. The Royal 
will proceed direct to Cherbourg from Portsmouth, on the 
13th. The Osborne and Enchantress, with the Duke ot Somer- 
setand all the Lords of the Admiralty, excepting Admiral 
Eden, will leave Portsmouth for Cherbourg on the 14th. The 
fleet is to remain at Cherbourg till the 17th, and then proceed 
to Brest, where it will probably remain about three days, and 
then meet the French fleet, consisting of six of the Mediterra- 
nean squadron, under the command of Vice-Admiral Bouet 
de Wiliaumez. The Prince of Wales is to accompany the 
fleet in his new yacht, the Dagmar. The Cherbourg paper 
publish the programme of the /éts about to be held there. 

he English fleet is expected on the 14th; on the 15th 4 

t dinner will be given by the Minister of Marine at the 
otel de Ville, and there will be a popular festival and fire- 
works; on the 16th, dinner and reception at the Maritime 
Prefecture; 17th, a dinner on board the Magenta and a grand 
ball at the Hotel de Ville: and on the 18th the fleets leave for 
Brest. It is expected at Cherbourg that about 50 vessels be- 
longing to the Royal Yacht Club will accompany the English 
squadron.—London paper, 10th inst. 


The Racoon, 22, Capt. Count Gleichen, is ordered to the 
Mediterranean.——The Wanderer, 4, from the same station, 
has arrived at oe voy be _ off. ——The following ships as 
expected in England, for the same purpose: the my 
the 3 Mediterranean; the Liffey, Styx, and Petal from North 
America and West Indies; the Sutellite from 
coast of America ; the Tribune and Cameleon from the Pacific ; 


and the and Huryalus trom the China station.—Tkz 
Mariner Caieaiing at bas been sold out of the service to 
Mr. Hall, powder man , and she is to be employed as 


a store-ship for powder at Erith ——The — 26, built 
by Laird, is ordered to Plymouth.——The Arethusa, 

ore, On the 10th inst., teok fire. It was subdued after an 
hour’s exertion.——The Nile, 78, known as the flag-ship of 
Admiral Milne, is likely to be refitted for flag-ship at Queens- 
town. She may ee but is a poor suip for 
4 foreign station.—— Lieut. E. py, of the Hector, has been 
dismissed the service, for going on pT in 
being drunk.—_—Sir James H during bis Western tour in 
Canada, inspected the Naval 
plimented it upon its efficient 


APPOINTMENTS.—Staff Comers: Dillon to Figard at Wool- 
wich. v Lake, ret on h-p, af er 80 years continuous service.—E & 
Seema anEE: Peouaee tae aan: Sian 
to comman : +) 
Wolledey.. W M'K Sounders to Vatory for Hasler toepttal 


Promoriox.—Commr W Forbes to be Ret Capt. 
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THE ALBION. 


causes, has been one of the most important of any in the recent 
annals of this establishment. 
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fill the void left by the retirement of Madame GrisL 
Although not realizing this hope, there was mcch to admire 
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New Publications. 


— ~ io The hoyse opened on April 29, with the “ Sonnambula,” in | in this lady’s performance, especially in “Norma,” which, 
bh at the In the Aion of July 18th, 1863, we netics’ the “ History | Which Mie Lasts Harris, as Amina, and Signor Carrion, as | if it had a fitue less of the tragic so ol the’ Priestess 
1 batte, of the Intelleetual Development of Europe,” by Professor J. | Zipino, made their first appearances in England—the lady | than we have been accustomed to, had more of the tenderness 
8 before W. Draper, of the New York University, then just published | somewhat too youthful and inexperienced, and po sessing a | of the woman and the mother. If not coming up to the high- 
la in the py the Harpers. It seemed to us alike rich in instruction and voice of insufficient volume to produce much effect on so large | est expectations, Madame Galletti’s appearance was still a de- 
ived, we ' bt, and it for th Soeek a stage, although evincing high vocal cultivation, which was | cided success. The names of some two or three other new 
me ang fy powerful in thought, and we praised it for those merite—at | Gi.nj,ved to better advantage im the concert-room. The new | candidates for London favour, we refrain trom enumerating, 
n Teliefy the same time pointing out that its leading theory, that of | tenor, on the contrary, was evidently an experienced veteran, | as it would be difficult to couple them with encomium. The 
- called the correspondence of national with individual development, ay appeal to . —_ ho = F snp too or fg ge 04 rt. aoe ny Patti in eo gave a ao im- 
° ‘ 5 “ Esquisse d’ ; e in his career to enable him to rank higher than as a use- | petus y of the season; the grace and charm 
re home might be found in Condesnats Hoq hy a Hinhe- ful occasional substitute in the abseace of better singers. By | and completeness, of all that this ledy does being such as to 
they do rique des Progrés de L’ Esprit Humaine. lessor Draper | far the most successful first appearance of the season was that | render it impossible to point to her equal in her own atyle. 
pro- has now published a sort of sequel to his former work, under | of Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, on May 11, in Lucia. This lady is | Mdile. Pauline Lucca has even improved on the already strong 

be. the title of “Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of Ametica.” | 4 singer of the brilliant executive schoo] whose success with | impression she had previously created. By her performance in 

¢ list at H have brought out this book, also, and in unusu- the public is due rather to ber daring flights of vocalization | the “ Huguenots,” in “ Faust,” and, more recently, in “ L’ Afri- 
ut their ee & 4 “ - than the possession of the higher powers of sympathetic ex- | caine,” this lady has established a position here which will 
robable slly handsome style. The sole defect of the volume, as a piece | pression or dramatic passion, Hence, her most satisfactory | render her indispensable in future seasons. Signor Mario has 
DS may of mechanism, is that the pages lack margin. The paper is | performance was in Mozart’s “Il Flauto Magico,” as the |again this season been singing almost like the Mario of former 
i in that strong and delicately tinted ; the type is large and clear. To | Queen of Night, a part written by the composer expressly to | years, and rendering “ Faust” a renewed feature of attraction 
O which ch text i iti ih ll th in this in- | ©=*ibit special powers of brilliant vocalization. In this par. | at this house. Herr Wachtel has held his way, and will pro- 
> North read su) ex ae pee ae St o mare 60, in this 1D | ticular school, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska is a singer of high and | bably continue to do good service in parts requiring declama- 
ably be stance, that it is freighted with extremely suggestive thoughts | exceptional merit. M. Joulain, also a new-comer here, is a| ‘ory energy and passionate force rather than grace and ten- 
after less and theories, supported by striking facts and by cogent rea- | tenor singer of good d:amatic intentions, with a thoroughly |derness. Herr Schmid has had better opportunities this 
The 2nd gning. Professor Draper’s aim, in both these works, French quality of voice, a good deal of French exaggeration of | season than last year when disabled by illness. His . 
» Should : ‘ bh that ~~ t illustrated | *% le, and an especially French pronunciation of Italian, On | although conceived in the somewhat hard style ot the German 
ve years S. », ae Pe.) Soe am, & oe ay 16, “Fidelio” was given—very much improved in its | reading, was admirable in its vocal renderiag. Signor Gassier, 
ial duty. ja the historical progress of nations, is as complete- | stage accessories by the substitution of some beautiful new | from H. M. Theatre, was a valuable accession this season, 
jy under the control of natural law as the bodily | scenery for A Jeg daubs of former — Signor Stagao, being. pomeon best cow — = Som Aa" i 

, ‘ “ .| too, who made ret appearance as Jacguino, is a much bet-|the other excellent artists of the ment, includin 

ral Sir gowth “ rs eae a Ia ys roy a - deals onnte ter singer than js frequently put into that secondary, but by | Mdlle. Fricci, Mdlle. Fioretti, Madame Rudersdorff, Signo 
brother, sively with the case of Earope: in his “ Thoughts” he deals| 1. means unimportant part. Of Maile. Titiens’ Leonora, it is | Ronconi, Graziani, and Altri, besides others, the company of 
been in with that of America. Thus the books are companions. We | scarcely necessary tu say here that it is the best representation | the past season has been one of the strongest ever assembled. 
nea have read these thoughts with attention and with deep in- tal a, bia ry, sues of Oe was = Anponee the oe Fon has -_ ys 7 ee . 
va ressed production, on June 6, of Cherubini’s “ Medea”—a grand | novelties or rev , the one event of the kind has n Oo} 

expect- terest, i Thay ae Sig 2 gig case lg ploturaaqee, masterpiece, which would scarcely have been permitted to | paramount importacce and interest. It is true we have not «+ 

P., see- snd winning style, and they are fraught with momentous | sjumber for so many years but for the difficulty of finding «| had, as promised, “Fra Diavolo” and “li Fiauto Magico,” 
= He import. Their key-note is, perhaps, sounded in this remark, | singer of sufficient dramatic and vocal powers and enduring | but against that may be set the production of Meyerbeer’s 
- &, a0 on page 66: “ The progress of human generations is shaped | physique  X co Ring’ = enormous —_—_, . ie princi- one eek) thi repel Our apenas of this was - a 
ters of i F ” art. To e. Titiens’ impersonation of the character | (last week) that it is unnecessary here say more than tha! 
through by the phy: teal Conny f watch Gey yen Pestener 9 st the opportunity of hearing one of the purest and no-| this anxiously looked-for event brought to a drilliant close the 
Was sia Draper copiously illustrates this idea, and points out the phy- | pjest specimens of dramatic composition ; and to her and the | season of the Royal Italian Opera for 1865. The statement 
| the dis- sical circumstances under which the American Republic is} management are due the thanks of all who value what is| which gained publicity some days since, that both our opera 
ia feared nowadvancing. Headmits that these circumstances are stich | great in musical art. The success of the work exceeded what | establishments are to pass under the combined control of a 


had been expected from music which appeals to the highest 


company, with Mr. Gye as general manager, bas since been 
taste; and it w:!l probably continue to be a permanent attrac- 


m, left to themselves, must cause disintegration ; but he con- contradicted by the lessee of H. M. Theatre. Until this con- 


teuds that education, intercommunication, and the spread 














: , , tion at H. M. Theatre. “Mozart's “Ll Flauto Magico” (ihe | tradiction is refuted, the scheme referred to would appear 
een sp and supremacy of ideas, will, together, neutralize the} work ofa man than Cherubini, but, as we pointed out | to apply only to the Royal Italian Opera.—London Review, 
AI evil tendency of those circumstances, and so make the|in our — A bg og cf wy a bp as Tt August 5. 
en : so cnconys_ | WAS produced on July 6, with a better general cast than it has er 
1 ea population of theentire country homogeneous. This scienti- probably ever hr by Malle. Lima de Murska, as already ETONIANA. 

-ball, of fc snd philosophical programme heralds a great future| said, was an excellent Queen of Night; Madame Harriers-| , 406% has recently been published by Blackwood and 
8, and is for the United States—and certainly we hope that] Wippern an admirable Pamina; Dr. Gunz, a thoroughly y “4 Pp y 
its own the progamme may-be literally fulfilled. It is, however,| German Zumino; and Mr. Santley, the best singer perhaps | Sons, of Edinburgh, entitled “ Etoniana, Ancient and Modern. 
aracy of {Pro D doctrine that nati like indi vi. that ever appeared as Papageno, only wanting a little more | Being Notes of the History and Traditions of Eton College.” 
; breech- part o fessor Draper's doctrin rey ae “|comic humour. After two such great works as those of Che- | he appearance of this volume has drawn from the Atheneum 
can be duals, must eventually die. “ Vanishing forms,” he calls | rubini and Mozart, the revival, on July 18, of Rossini’s “ Se- an. 
s Seer Monsey Sow the following general view of th ed scad 
Mi them, “emerging from the mass of humanity.” Will such, | miramide” was somewhat of an anti-climax. As the last and | ‘™¢ Mowing gen OW Oi tap SenOWR omy. 
est ward thea, be the fate of the American Republic, as of the old world | ™0t elaborate sp of its ec ’s ornate Italian style,| About four centuries and a quarter have gone by since 
Ki a ? FewAmeri ill be dis 4 to admit it. Much and for its rich and luxurious vocal melody, “ Semiramide,” | Henry the Sixth symbolized one part of his designs with 
ingéoms! Few ans posed mit it. Much, | however, is full of interest ; especially when given, as on this | regard to the college he founded at Eton, ia that part of 
d Lt-Col meanwhile, may be gained, in the organization of national intel-| occasion, with the advan of Mdile. Titiens’ dramatic} the shield emblazoned for it by the heralds, which bore 
on lect—as Professor Draper does not forget to point out—and in | power, and Madame Trebelli’s suave singing. * Amidst such | the argent jilies, typical of “the bright flowers redolent of 
Seca the universal dissemination of intelligence. So that civiliza- important doings as have distinguished this season at her Ma-| all the sciences.” ‘The signification of the symbol has not 
nerle, to Gea af od th ti f kind jesty’s Theatre, it would be captious to dwell on the one dis-| been closely regarded; and the founder himself only sought 
rey, dee; n advances, and the successive generations of man are | appointment—the nov-production of Wagner’s “ Tannhbaiiser,” | to establish a wonopoly. He prohibited the openiug of any 
be Capt enabled to live bappier and freer and nobler lives, what matter | the success of which, as given by a company of mixed na-| other school within ten miles of Eton, and limited the foun- 
p Ens.— for the forms through which it passes ! lionalities, and with the prejudices existing here against it, | dation scholars there to seventy, with permission, however, 
100th, Our little systems have their de would have been somewhat problematical. The non-appear-|for the reception of outsiders, who were to find quarters in 
They have their dep, ond cannes to be ance of “ Tannhatiser” has probably been largely owing to | the town. 
They are but broken lights of Thee, ° the eerious and continued illness of Signor Giuglini, who, we} Those lads of the early days had a busy time and a hard 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. memeaht 6 was pote played we em ye ae ee ab-/| life of it. They rose at five, antiphoned their prayers while 
, ~ ” . sence has in other respects been much felt at her Majesty’s| they dragged on their clothes, made their beds, and swept 
ye ships These “ Thoughts” of Professor Draper's should be care- Theatre, especially in music of the Italian school, ia which no Oue thei rooms, They washed their faces in the pomcenin. ; 
erbourg folly read by every legislator, by every scholar, by every man | efficient substitute has been found for him. Dr. Gunz, in Ger-| and went into school at six, where short prayer and three 
~~ who has the good of his country at heart, and is conscious | ™42 ane, bas wee pee a by ie cocnamnets and long hours’ west ovetad them. Their remaining hours of 
; of hi nuine dramatic feeling rather than by any high vocal quali- | labour were from ten to eleven, twelve to three, four to five 
on ship; of his duties to the future. We dare say the book has defects, cations, and Signor Gardoni, admirable in such smaller parts| six to eight. Eleven o'clock’ was the hour for the chief 
nip; the which scientific crities will duly find out and disclose. A| as Elyino, has not sufficient force for the heroic or tragic| meal of the day. The other meals scarcely deserved the 
5, iron- Diemish clearly manifest to us—and we are not scientific—is | style. Still, even with the deprivation of Signor Giuglini,the |name. The eleven o'clock dinner was, probably, a very 
pulo, the its lack of citations. Its author is not sufficiently careful to |COmpany has been an excelient one, possessir®; sack princi- | eopious one on the festival of St. John the son of Zebedee, 
overeign it cede he theme orepeer f earlier | P&S dile. Titiens, Mdlie. Iima de Murska, Madame Tre-| for on that day the boys were allowed to take two or three 
on the oe ‘ gs of earher | belli, Madame Harriers-Wippern, and Mr. Suantley. Tbe | hours’ sleep in school after dinner, in honour of the saint who 
 Somer- thinkers, whereby he has profited. But, when all is said ad-| improvement of the chorus has been most conspicuous this | distinguished himseif before the Latin Gate. 
Admiral versely, the book must remain a well designed and vigo |season—whether owing to changes in its composition, or to| The old holiday time was as scaat as the meals—only 
‘h. The rovs cesay in philosophy, graceful to charm, and learned |¢*'t@ discipline, we know not; but whatever the cause, the | three weeks in the whole year, between Ascension Day and 
proceed to teach, seeking good ends, end stimulati ¥y read result was as striking as it was satisfactory. Corpus Christi. Every absentee from vespers on the last- 
‘ys, and , se q mg us ers tO! ‘If the season of the Royal Italian Opera (the close of which | namea festival was cruelly flogged when he did appear. For 
-diterra- elevated and beneficial reflection. we briefly recorded last week) has not been so full of matters | these floggings, and for “ fagging” Eton achieved an early dis- 
a of mere novelty as that of H. M. Theatre, it has been through-| tinction. The fagging was, doubtiess, originally a sort of 





The Petroleum Fever appears to be on the wane; yet, 
doubtless, there are many persons, still possessed by it, or still 
interested in observing its phases, to whom such a book as 
Mr. William Wright's 02 Regions of Pennsylvania will prove 
of practical value. To them, accordingly, we commend it. 
The Harpers publish it, and, of course, it appears in neat 
attire. Containing two hundred and seventy-five pages, and 
divided into ten chapters, this work describes the physical 
sepects of the Pennsylvania oil region, its climate, and its 
population; the methods employed for opening and working 
oll-wells; the obstacles that are to be encountered in this 


braoch of industry; the approved processes of refining oil 


and the perils that beset the adventurer in oleaginous wealth. 
It also gives statistics, as to the production of oil, and good 
advice—fortified by facta and lessons of experience—to those 
who are desirous of investing money in oil stocks. We have 
not, for our own part, felt any especial interest in the Petro- 
leum Fever, that has so heavily raged in this community 
dnring the past year; nor have we sought to become wise in 
the matter of oil; but we may venture to approve the present 
publication, as the beat that we have seen, in reference to this 
subject. Itis written with frankness, and with an apparent 


Gesire to tell the trath, and in an agreeable manner. 


Hine Arts. 


THE OPERA SEASON IN LONDON; THE RIVALS. 





Her Majesty's Theatre is to close to-night, with « perfor- 
selections from various 


‘ the benefit of 
Maile. Tiiens, whose personal exertions have contributed om 


largely to the success of the past season, which, from yarious 


Mance of operas for 


out distinguished by that uniform excellence in performance 
which has always characterized this establishment. If Mr. 
Gye’s experiments in the engagement of new singers has not 
always turned out happily, it must be remembered that great 

artists are rare, and it is impossible to hope for a suc- 
cess in the search for them witbout the risk of some failures. 
Then again, the permanent company of the Royal Italian 
Opera is already so strong that there is really litle need of 
reinforcement. Two or three, however, of the additions of 
the season were artists of very high, although perhaps not the 
highest rank. Mdille. Berini, who appeared on the opening 
night (March 28tb), as Margaret,in “ Faust,” if not quite 
equal to some former representatives of the part, evinced such 
merits, both as a singer and an actress, that she will, doubtless, 
be heard here again, and welcomed on her re ppearance. 
Mdlie. Honoré, who was the Siebel on the same occasion, al- 
though an iatelligent singer and actress, by no means compen- 
sated for the absence of Madame Nantier Didiée. Mdile. So- 
nieri, who appeared as Matilda in “ Tell,” was more success- 
fal in ber aiter pertormance as the Page in “ Un Ballo.” The 
excessive and constant “ vibrato” of her voice, however, ima- 
terially injured the effect of her periormauce. Muile. de Ed- 
elsburg, who as Fides in the “ Propbete,” displayed 
much dramatic power, with a little tendency, however, to ex- 
aggeration, and left the impression that she was a better ac- 
tress than vocalist. To Madame Van den Henvel Duprez, 
who appeared for the first time here as Catherine in “ L' Etoile 
du Nord,” it could only he objected that ber powers were 
searcely uate to so large a siage. Although the physique 
and style of this thoroughly accomplished and admirable ar- 
list are not capable of ucing the strong effects requisite 
| in the vast area of Covent Garden , ber refined culti- 
vation and fisish were eminently apparent. Signor Brignoli, 
with a tenor voice of beautifal quality, and genuine Lialian 
sty le, obtained unequivocal vitioa as an excellent repre 
sentative of parts of secondary importance, such as Hlvino. 
Perhaps the new appearance from which mest was expected 





feuda) suit and service which the Norman aristocratic boys 
exacted from the collegers, after the former ceased to bring 
their pages with them. All Norman as they were, however, 
they paid their sixpence quarterly, “for mk, brooms, and 
birch /” The birch was so ferociously wielded in Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, that she and Cecil were once startled at 
Windsor, by the news that “divers scholars had rua away 
from the school for fear of the beating.” Wiseacres could not 
understand it; with them the beating was logically good, 
since scholarship followed this flogging. Good er As- 
cham remarkeu that iearning bad flourished at Eton in spite 
of barbarity. A modern Etonian, who would be liable to be 
flogged if caught with cigar or pipe, may sigh to think of the 
times when the boys who refused to smoke were smartly cas- 
tigated. Smoking was then held to be a specific against the 
lague. 
ill the year 1829 honours, and, for the most part, school 
exercises, were confined to Latin verse. The college, accord- 
ingly, turned out a few of the finest verse-spinners the world 
ever saw. Porson and Wellington were of no account at 
Eton, the Latin prosody of the scholar being defective, that of 
the great captain never apparent. Perhaps the very greatest 
celebrity of scholastic Eton was that poor young Walker who, 
as a tour de force, arned a of the Court Guide into Greek 
verse, and died an imbecile. In the old days, however, boys 
took some learning in modern languages with them to Etun. 
Then composition in English verse was allowed, and there 
was, what is so wofully wanted now, a writing-master, whose 
upils, of Elizabeth’s days at least, wrote 4 hand almost up- 
nowa now; elegant to the eye, facile to the sense. 

Of course, where @ master superintending nearly a coupie of 
hundred boys was supposed to teach each persovally, aud no 
boy couid calculate upon being called up two or three times in 
a half year, the clever, lads alone pushed forward 
and received help on their way. They who most needed aid 
received the least. ,They went to the wall. Half-a-dozen boys 
out of six or seven hundred distinction at Eton as 





was that of Madame Galetti, who, it was hoped, would 








they would have reaped it anywhere, and Kion gained 
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through them a fame which they had not acquired through | Bridge Inn, and spend nearly seventy pounds in eating and 
Toa Of the general “jualifications of the modern boys, com-| drinking; but there is much done that should not be done, 
pared with their predecessors of no remote period, a master | and reformation in which lies entirely with the masters. The 
speaks in terms the reverse oflaudatory. Down to a very re-| foundation has been productive o excellent conse- 
cent period, public-school boys were familiar with early dra- | quences, and of some lamentable results. have sprung 
matic literature; they quoted Dryden and Pope, made of| out of it admirable scholars and some terrible scamps—neither 
knotty historical points questions for discussions, and de-| probably a consequence of the Eton system. Wellesley would 
voured Scott, Southey, Byron—all the first writers of their) have written exquisite verses if he had never visited Eton, 
age. Now, we are told, the chief literature they care for lies | and Greenhale have been hanged and dissected, at whatever t, his 

in trashy, flimsy, flashy novels, the i authors of which | spring he had quaffed learning. The 8 had a direct in-| the hands of certain tlemen whom as 
sueer at the predecessors in their craft whose excellence they | fluence on one of the alumni, the late Marquis of Waterford, | the munificent sum of £150,000 for the benefit of the 
cannot reach. We must, however, add, that this character | who, after leaving Eton, broke into the school with some | and poor of the metropolis, and 


applies not to college-boys exclusively, but to the public| companions, and carried off the whipping-b'ock. Had 4@/ that portion of the money should be appropriated for 
generally. There are still good scholars and men of wide read- | butcher's ex-apprentice stolen his master’s block, he would | purpose of providing improved dwelling houses for 
ing among both, and yet of a hundred young men in a ball- | have been transported for the felony, but a lord is of another | ing classes. Accordingly it was determined to 
room there will probably not be found one who could quote | material, and the old Eton block is a burglarious trophy at| site of a pile of buildings known as Ward’s- 
line of Dryden, nor ten who, of their own reading, could citea| Curraghmure. The Eton authorities lected the opportu-| street, or as it is now called, Essex-road, Islington, 
verse from Pope; the fifty who may have opened a novel of | nity of getting rid of an old tradition. 
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y ordered a new | time densely occupied by a community for the most part cop. 

Scott’s will tell you“ his introductions are such a bore !” block, and young culprits have not even the satisfaction of | sisting of some of the worst characters in the who 
With regard to Eton, it must be said for the ingenuous youth | being flogged at the block where illustrious youth were simi- | herded ther with little or no attention to ue de. 

there, that the good have reflected some of the evil, and the | larly outraged in the old days of Lancaster, Tudor, and Stuart. | cency. The old houses were speedily levelled, and the erec. 

evil some of the good, of — <a. A, a ee PEN) Bs tion of the yng at om which is now ra 

were, probably, not nice of conduct when the masters who 7 ; ing completion was forthwith commenced. 7 

ware lodged above them were requested not to throw out wine, A GROAN OVER STUCCO AND PLATE-GLASS. i 


su tially constructed of brick, and is froma 
beer, or anything worse, on the heads of the boys below; and| The Frenchman who expressed his opinion that London | Mr. H. A. Darbishire, the builders being Messrs. Patman 


not to pledge or sell their gowns. Udall, of Queen Mary Tudor’s | had ceased to be a town, and was becoming a vast province, | Fotheringham, who have also received orders to 
time, was accounted by Haddon “ the best schoolmaster and | uttered no mere hyperbole. Between the years 1800 and | dwelling houses, likewise the gift of Mr. Peabody, 
reatest beater of our day.” The author misses the fact that | 1860 this metropolis not only doubled but trebled the size| lane, Shadwell, and Commercial street, 

dall was the author of the first stage-play which can lay | which it had assumed at the close of the last century. At | model buildings consist of four blocks of houses, 
claim, from regularity of construction, to be considered an | the present time, including the suburbs, it occupies a super- | in height, which will be let out in tenements of one, 
English comedy, “ Ralph Ro Doyster.” Some of the pro- | fi area of 121 square miles. On an average, about 1,000 | three rooms, at an estimated rental of 2s., 33., and 5s. 
vosts have been very superior to the head-masters, whose} houses are added to it every year; and’ so rapidly does| respectively. Each block will afford accom 
office, indeed, was not so esteemed but that it was occasion- | building go on in every direction, that no one need be sur- | families, or 240 in the aggregate. The rooms are 
ally abandoned for other vocations. “Give me the plodding to find the meadow-land which he walked on in spring | them to be 9ft. wide and 12it. long, and of a suitable 
student,” said Saville; “if I would look for wits I would go to | laid out in populous streets ty Christmas. There is, however, | The attic of each block is paved with tiles from the 
Newgate—there be the wits!” Wotton, too, desirous of | a great difference between the gradual development of the old | Wight, and is sur ted by a hand: ornamental 
other ends beside verse-making, greatly encouraged rhetoric. | city and the additions which we make to our modern capital. | There is also accommodation for washing, drying, &c., 
“ None despise eloquence,” he would say to the boys, “ but | When Bloomsbury was still a fashionable district, its inha-| each end of the building isa cistern 12f. long, 6ft. 
those dull souls who are not capabdle of it.” But effective | bitants no doubt regarded it as a permanent enlargement of | 4{t. deep, capable of containing 1,760 ons of water. 
verse-making must have distinguisted the time of Dr. George. | London, and looked forward to the time when thcir children’s | thing has been done to render the sanitary 
When Benedict the Fourteenth read his Latin verses on the | children might own the tenements which they bought or rented. | plete in every oe It is contemplated to erect 
death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, he laid a cardinal’s cap | That is a source of prospective pleasure in which the inha-| tor the accom ation of the tenants on the 
on the poem, and remarked that he would have placed one on | bitants of Belgravia and Tyburnia cannot indulge. According | blocks. These, however, although of course under the 
the head of the poet had be only been s Catholic. When the | to the present system of tenure adopted for house property, i 3 

ts of aesistant-masters and tutors were sold, we must not | the rule is to build residences which are vy Bye meny| to last | and will be let at a very moderate rental. Numerous ha <n 
ook for much respect for them on the part of the students; /a certain number of a, At the end of 
and when Gooda!! could see no fault in an aristocratic dunce, 
it is no wonder that the more savage spirits of the school re- 
ceived every ducal new-comer with an “ extra kick.” 

No master has been more famous in the annals uf this school 
than Dr. Keate. Now it was Keate’s theory that foggin 
never injured a boy’s senseof honour! Indeed, he disbeliev 
altogether that a boy could be influenced by a spirit of chi- 
valry! A boy may take his flogging “like a man,” but he is 
greatly influenced by a sense of justice and consistency. We 
are told that Keate had a way of acting rightly in a wrong 
manner. This is more praise than is his due. A boy once 
flung a heavy stone at him in school, and Keate pardoned the 
little ruffian, who was a baronet’s son. At another time, he 
unjustly accused a high-spirited boy of falsehood. The boy 
took the only course that was then thought open to gentle- 
men; he challenged Keate to a duel! He refused to with- 
drew the challenge; and Keate expelled him! Again, when 
to be out of bounds was a crime, and theatricals were pro- 
hibited, what qualities for under-master were exhibited by a 
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into the possession of the landowner on whose estate they are 
erected, and thus it is to the interest of his tenant (who, in | they were intended by the benevolent donor; but none will 


nine cases out of ten, is a speculating builder) not to spend | be taken whose character does not bear the strictest investi 
more money on their construction than is absolutely ne-| gation.—London Express. 





cessary. 

This is an unsatisfactory state of things even in a primd 
facie view of the matter. To calculate the stability of a house 
so nicely that at the expiration bee Fae f years, it shall 

for old materials, 


Tue Yacutine Ssason.—We are sorry to learn that dur- 
ing the present cruise of the N. Y. Yacht Club equadron, the 
new schooners built in this port have not taken a good posi- 
tion ; and tuat their pong ap Bey « compensated 
any particular trick of speed. We do not forward 
names, because this is not called-for. On the other 


only be fit to be pulled down and 
method of oe which hvieany involves ~y discom- 
fort, not to say er, to its latest occupant. But, unfortu- 
nately, this is not the extent of the a hn the earnest en- | Regattas at Cowes, which commenced at the beginning of this 
deavour to avoid the expense of an unnecessary stability, |™05tb, have brought out three new schooners, which 
these economists too frequently err on the side of weakness, | besten => and have shown that the ne plus ultra was 
To speak plainly, it will be a miracle if half the houses which | Tesched. Egeria, 161 tons, belonging to Mr. J. Mulbol- 
are now being raised in and about London do not, ia the or-|/#2d, one of the three, won the Queen's cup. But she was 
di course of things, tumble down long belore their allot- | Peste, two days afterwards, by Mr. Broadwood’s Wi 
ted time. Unfortunately, their flimsy construction is not| 24! tons, just launched. This was in the handicap 
always apparent to an inex eye. The old brick for £100, won by the Niobe, cutter, of 40 tons. The Creusa, 
n gentleman who, after school, took his favourite pupils, | mansions of the early Georgian era, although unpretentious in | *2°ther new schooner, of 200 tons, is also pronounced 
in his phaeton, to town, went with them to the play, carried | ap ce, were at least as strong as good burnt clay and oo 2 eae vant, Speranza, of 100. Still, the old 
them to a Covent Garden tavern to supper, and then posted | duly slaked mortar could make thim; the walls were of sub- | 4/4rm, schooner, and the 0 a prime favourites 
back to Rice, to be in time we six o'clock lessons ? =< he ential thickness F the timber was f soem d, ead of engle a bt iyo apye ig Tk Fe a4 
be boun uestion, if we may so call it, taught the | dimensions; the founda were W ;t was , 
bogs = be, prasticall . — a ne be y., “ Wind- yen ara Lae so yxy Lent the _ B.A. bag pe ee emracneey « The Arrow allowed the Niobe 40 
sor Fair,” was out of sch nds, and accordingly, says a| doors were securely hung, and a arch, roperly- 
master, “every boy made it a point of honour to go.” No tapering counetre, was turned over every window. truth w do not see any further allusion to the Gibraltar match. 
attempt was made to stop the practice. The bigger boys is, that in those da %, interior or dishonest work would soon |») ¢ have KI! noticed that a cutter has been built for 
went on assaulting the show-folk and spectators, fighting | have been d » for there was nothing to conceal it from | 5 ae of Wales, by Messrs. Barve, Wyvenhoe, nesr 
sweeps, and “shirking” the authorities, who affect to see| public view. Plaster was of course wend internally, as it had ‘_ She is completed, is called 
nothing when a boy shirks, but who, on these occasions, used | been used during centuries past, for the sake of convenience Prince's sister-in-law), and measures 36 tous. 
to lay hold of little offending Etonians and whip them| and cleanliness; but no one had yet conceived the idea of | 008 are : length on 50f. 6in.; main breadth, 18ft. 9in. ; 
severely, by way of expiation. In this whipping system | coating the front of a brick house with a composition which ; 
Keate must have taken as great delight as Udall. Once, when | should give it the appearance of masonry. In an evil hour 
the names of boys for confirmation were accidentally written | stucco was invented; and thenceforth, wherever it was em- 
down on a “ bill,” or punishment-paper, Keate flogged every | ployed, good and bad work were reduced, in the eyes of the 
boy, refusing to listen to any explanation. At an period,| general public, to one common level. It mattered little 
when he was kept waiting by a boy who had been “ called up,” | whether brick or rubble, English or Flemish bond were used ; weeks. 
he grew so impatient that he seized on ihe boy’s nam 2, 
anc 
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whether the courses exceeded their proper height bya danger-| S&4 Baratne at Home axp ApRoaD.—If any one wishes 
flogged him to his own heart’s content ! ous preponderance of mortar; whether the openings were | to get an idea of that sweet savage life, of which Rourseas 
Neither precept nor example was very effective in bygone|really arched over or only spanned by a fictitious lintel. | Was 80 fondly , quitting the heart of Loa- 
days. Boys were prohibited playing at billiards, but tables| What signified such cousiderations as these when the whole | don, he hvs only to stroll along the banks of the Serpentine, 
were kept in the town, and the masters were there as often as|fagade was to be enveloped in a fair and specious mask of | in Hyde Park, on s summer's a towards eight o’clock. 
the boya, who, however, vacated the place when their seniors|cement? * * * The lordly of that in stately progress, has 
were thus engaged. To go to Ascot races, to drive atandem,| The shop-fronts of London indicate a still greater disre- nee peared, but in their place Tag are 
to drink punch, even when prepared by the “careful Greg-| gard of the first principles of construction. In former days, | £thering in great force on the opposite side of the water, and, 
ory” of the Christopher, were forbidden enjoyments m when the British tradesman’s place of business and residence | half-und , are and —— on —¥~ "neath 
indulged in. Other s of the old days have disappeared. | were under the same roof, a modest display of goods was|the sombre trees. The strikes, before it has done 
The author thinks it wisely to draw a veil of oblivion over the | deemed sufficient for the ground-floor, and nowise interfered , Some of shivering of 
doings in the Long Chamber. With those old doings have | with the stability of the superstracture; but at the present | from six to sixty, rash through the reeds and take 
gone the rat-bunts, the clubbing the ram to death in the| time, when each draper and silversmith wants to make a| the genial wave with splash and plunge, with shout and din, 
echool-yard, the Montems, which the worst London company | greater show than his neighbour, all semblance of strength is | Curious to behold, and deafening to listen to. Mrs. Propriety 
had corrupted, the old objectionable suppers at Surley, the | banished from the street level. Everything is given up to plate | and Miss Prude, who have been lingering in the distance, pro- 
bull-baiting in Bachelor's Acre, the cock-fighting in Bedford’s| glass. Now plate glass is an excellent material in its way, | ess to be exceedingly shocked, but for ourselves, we do not 
Yard, and the private theatricals, during which, as we are| but we cannot expect it to ceepent three or four storeys of | grudge the y little urchins their watery ; and, 
told, there was less profligacy than at any other period in the | solid brickwork. To meet this requiremént, iron | 88 to the adults, if the calegon test is to be at all, police 
school, but which drew off talent from severer studies. We] columns and iron girders are introduced, and, as artistic effect | enactments on that head had better at the fashiona- 
may add that Queen Charlotte was the first reformer of the | must yield to the stern necessities of commercial life, it would | ble seasides, where they are most needed. we Eng- 
Montem. Part of that solemnity consisted of a burleeque re- | be idle to urge any but practical objections to the system. Such | lish are rather perverse, and bent on being unlike rest of 
ligious service in Latin, which endes' by the parson kicking the | objections, however, are not wanting. The nature and proper-| the world. In no other country of so faras we know, 
clerk down the hill! The Queen was shocked, and the| ties of iron,although welljstudied by scientific are but | are men allowed in public to dap in out of the water ss 
“ religious” part of the performance was abolished. imperfectly understood by the public. In addition to the | Unceremoniously as Adam when he was learning to swim in 
Another Dp, Eliz» beth, had a familiar, affectionate feel-| chance of a flaw in the casting, or any of those more obvious | the Pison or Hiddekel. It is true that there is a division be- 
ing for Eton, whose boyish muse once greeted her with 4,000 


contingencies to which stone and wood are also subject, one 
fact stands pree-minently forward. Every schoolboy kno 

that iron expands with heat and contracts with cold. Let us 
suppose any large mansion in Belgravia or a West-end 
draper’s establishment attacked by fire; iron has been pro- 
fasely introduced in its construction, and is affected in the | Al 
ordinary way; the engines arrive and distribute water over 
the premises. Can any one doubt what the result would be? 
The ironwork thus suddenly cooled must, of necessity, be | 
liable to fracture, and ifthe whole building tumbles to the 


Latin hexameters, and the testimony that she spoke French 
like a native—“ Tam bene quam Galli Gallica verba sonas.” 
The author justly says that “ Eton fare well at Cromwell’s 
bands,” which is more than the Protector’s memory did at 
the hands of the aut’ orities that survived him. James the 
Second complimented the school by twice going thither, and 
touching some scrofulous lads for the evil. George the Third 
often interfered in behalf of the offenders, whom he always 
loved ; and when our own Queen was there with Louis Phi- 
lippe and the Duke of Wellington, the latter wrote his name 
in the visitors’ book with one J, and did not utter the foolish 
which is to be recorded among the wonderful say- 
ings which great men have never expressed—that Waterloo 
was won in the p!aying-fields of Eton. 
uch improvement visited Eton since 1844; but there 
is room for much more, and this must ensue with the increas- 
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ure, 

It it quite time that these evils Sos ote ee 
lation. The present Building Act must either be quite 
adequate for the purpose, or they whose business it is to see 
it fulfilled are singularly remiss in their duty. It would not 
be difficult to strengthen our argument by artistic considera- 


are 
not other prizes to be gained besides cocoa-nuts, and 
ing numbers of pupils, and the strong admixture which is} tions, but we are content to leave it in a practical form. It is | birds-nests? Straits and bights broad as the Hellespont are 
in of the sons of wealthy retail tradesmen, Boys are | unpleasant to li walls; but to be to | to be crossed, and there are woe, ae ae 

not likely now to break out, pass two days at Maidenhead | live in a tenement is both unstable and ugly is dis-| este enough in tue sunless retreats of the ocean. Tom 
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OUSE Wag of the bright flowers there; and another me- | son, chairman of the Great Eastern, has been elected for Yar- | word about Jasmin. The people of Bordeaux are quite 
he spece. ist, who seems to kuow a great about the matter, tells} mouth; Mr. Freshfield, who represents the Chatham and|vexed. Maybe he took the wrong manuscript down ‘with 
® gratefal BE us of jewels rich and rare in the ing caverns, and of the | Dover interest, has been successful at Dover, having defeated | him.—Boston Gazette. 
M™ Revien HR sermaidens, who sleep in the fairy ready to bind the} Viscount , & director of the London and South Western. 
raven hair of ladies. Perhaps fair water-spirits | Mr. G. F. H formerly secretary of the London, Chat-| SoMETHING Like A BALLEeT-PANTOMIME.—An immense 
night equally in qoouning young gentlemen from | ham, and Dover, now one of its directors, has been unsuccess- | ballet-Pantomime, witnessed by tens of thousands of 
at rathe HM , Swi and Diving Club! é do not see that more | ful at Northampton. Alderman Dakin, director among other | spectators, we are See days ago on the Continent. 
danger Would be incurred in these wa exploits than in mhuny compesins af tho Goes Western of Canada, has been | Let us hasten to add that the Theatre was a portion of the 
3 galing the peaks of the Jungfrau and the or that | defeated at Mr. Lyall, formerly member for White- | magnificent panorama which is seen from Vevay, on the Lake 
J we might not as well fracture our skulls against anchors of | haven, has lost his seat tor that borough. and was also def-ated | of Geneva; that the scenery was natural—such as no artist 
¢ hone MM rosty fluke and cannon thrown overboard, as break our necks | for the City of London. Mr. Hudson flashed life a meteor | could equal ; that the costumes were the old historical Swiss 
nmended on a Switzer Horn or be buried in a roaring avalanche. If| across the horizon, but has suddegly disappeared, owing to| Ones; and that the performers were the male and female vine- 
d for the we are to die in a element, death by drowning is said | the unwelcome interference of sheriff's representatives ; | dressers of the wine-producing cantons of the glorious Helve- 
he work. MM 1 be the least painful of all ends. The universal testimony | and in connexion with these unpleasant disappearances may | tic Republic. It was, in fact, the grand festival of the vigner- 
chase thy of those who have been r suspeaded animation, | also be mentioned the case of a Mr. Harris, not however a|9%8 of the so-called French cantons, of the Weinzer of the 
, Lower describes the sensation as that of walking through green fields; | railway director, at the suit of the South Wales Railway |“ German” ones, and of the vignaiuoli of the “ Italian” portion 
D, at that HM sod this feeling must be the very opposite of that Company, who was compelied to bring his candidature for | of Switzerland, a country which no pedestrian can comfort- 
part con. by the bold mountaineers, who, overcome with fa- | Evesham to an untimely close.—Railway News. ably, or, it may be added, economically traverse, without 
olis who tigue, take their last long sleep wrapped in a w -sheet being acquainted with the three languages. This festival, 
ty or de BE ofsnow.—London Weekly. Story oF A SiGNBOARD.—A curious volume, which has | being one of the most ancient of Europe, characteristically 
the eree. — been a long time in preparation, is now approaching comple- | enough combined the old classic traditions with modern 
iiding A Srrance Accipent.—It will be remembered that the|tion. Its title is “The History of boards, Ancient and| sages. Ceres, Pallas, and nn ae and satyrs, sang 
a successful close of the waning (the Volunteer Rifle Meeting | Modern, with Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarka-| and danced to their hearts’ content. All the operations of a 
wk st Wimbledon) was celebrated by a display of fireworks, to| ble Characters.” Upwards of 400 pages of interesting parti-) Vintage were reproduced seriatim, cows were milked and 
mao witness which an unusually large gathering of spectators at- | culars and anecdotes have already printed, and a great | cheese was made in the presence of the host of spectators ; in 
t similar tended. Among thege, in the inclosure, off as a| many drawings of old signs have been made for the work. | word, an enormous Pantomime was enacted, and with such 
in Love HM wecies of lawn to the cottage to Lord Spencer, | Such signboard oddities as the “Bull and Last,” “ Elephant | wondrous regularity that no one would imagine that there 
b. The were the families and friends of the of the | and .” “ Bull and Two Calves,” with hundreds of other | had only been two rehearsals. It is true the performers are 
® stories Council. The fireworks were extremely brilliant and success- | tavern decorations, will receive, we are assured, full elucida- | “to the manner born,” and that they are more in a position to 
WO, and fal; they ascended to prodigious heighis, and the vast area of | tion. If the author has not already bagged it, he is welcome | give than to receive lessons. Even the chorus singers required 
per weet Hi the Common enabled them to be admired in all their beauty. | to the following anecdote, which very recently was an item] but little tuition, for singing schools abound in Switzerland, 
n for ® Nothing, however, was more remarkable in connexion with | of gossip in Brussels. One morning, a few weeks since, an | and “ singers’ festivals” are almost of daily occurrence in the 
each of them than the exiremely loud reports which initiated the flight | elderly and vempoctaite Ueman t have been seen on | fine season of the year. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
> height of some of the rockets, falling stars, &c. At one period two | the Place de |’ otel de Ville gazing with much curiosity at a| the thousands of vocalists did ample justice to the Ranz des 
e Isle of orthree reports of siogular loudness, like the discharge of over a tobacconist’s. The words which excited his sur-| Vaehes and other popular lyrics, and that the excellent com- 
ul turret, pieces of heavy artillery, followed each other in quick succes- were “Aa Petit Gavroche. Looking first on the sign tions of M. Frangois Grest found very able interpreters. 
, and at sion, and suddenly a couple of officers, inc!uded in the party | and then at the number of the house, he said to a frieffd who | He was the “ official com ” of the festival music, and his 
ide, and within the inclosure, thought they heard a rush through the| was with him, “I really don’s understand that; it certainly | ‘‘ Hymn to Switzerland” is described as a work of the very 
. Every. air, suspiciously like the noise, half-scream, half-whistle of a| was here!” Without more consideration he entered, and, | highest merit. There was also an official poet, as well as an 
nts com- shell, followed by the dull corresponding “thud” upon the | speaking to an elderly lady, said :—“I beg pardon, madame, | Official ballet-master and an official costumier. 
ground. A branch fell from a tree above their heads at the | but have you resided in this house very long?” “No, mon- 
e of same moment, and while were remarking upon the ex-|sieur, we have only been here about two years.”—“ May I] Can Bartoons se Srezrep ar Writ?—The new aerial 
the con- traordinary age at which rocket sticks appeared to be| ask why you took that sign? and, if I am not too inquisi- | vessel or sailing balloon, an ungainly monster, but perfectly 
ly’s gift, flying 'y exclaimed that a lady had fainted and was! tive, do you know M. Victor Hugo?” “I do not; but I know | successful invention, has made its first voyage in this country 


lying upon the pd. The lady proved to be Miss Giffard, | little Gavroche, for I have ‘Les Misérables.’”—‘ Did | with unquestionable success. There is something graceful in 
ter of Lady Giffard. She was immediately raised and | you like the book?” “Indeed I did, for I, too, belong to the Ses oS ee but M. Delamarne’s 
giant is the ugliest thing Cbnceivable. That is, 


fii 


assistance procured, when the mystery of the noises -. I have seen barricades, and I have been in prison 

one will was sadly Miss Giffard was found to be suffering | for political opinion’s sake.”” From incidents in her career she | however, perfectly immaterial, since the trial of Wednesday, 
investi. from 8 ly lacerated wound of the throat, caused by «| turned aside to her political opinions, which were ultra Red | from Cremorne Gardens, resulted in a complete triumph for 

jagged piece of metal several inches long—the smallest frag-| Republican. On a long list of these—for the sub- | the clever French aeronaut. Monday was the day advertised 
. ment in a collection that was ed up off the ject was a favourite one, and her listener was attentive— | for this in experiment to take place ; but the weather 
hat dur. = 
ron, the next morning and filled a good-sized hamper. The loud re-| the gentleman held ovt his hand to her, saying :—* Madame, | was, as the would say, much too “ soft” to venture and 
od posi. panied not so much the di ot rockets, | allow me to shake hands with you asafriend. Iam the father|run the risk of failure. The steering principle seems to be 


had accom; 
eae ascent of coloured fires, as the banating of the iron ves- | of little Gavroche.” It was Victor Hugo. His astonishment | accomplished by several little windmills, the precise arrange- 
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rd from which they were ied. without | upon seeing his little hero’s name on a sign was doubled by | ment of which is of course only known to M. Delamarne. 
the knowing it, had been ex to the discharge of so many | its hanging on the house in which he commenced writin The balloon was inflated with gas, and after adelay caused bh 
g of this infernal machines of such destructive force that one iron frag- | “ Les Misérables.” Tae story has probably grown in the tell: | the necessary removal of the ballast the docile mammot 
ch hese ment flew right over the and the ground in rear, «| ing, but the editor of the Independance Belge will be able to | sailed away, and from the commencement of the memorable 
een distance in a straight line of 400 or 5600 yards, falling with | give the correct version.—London paper. voyage was clearly under subjection. M. Delamarne demon- 
Mulhol- such force at the end of its gyrations as to cut its way through strated in the most satisfactory manner his ability to steer the 
peg one of the tents in camp. GroLoaicaL Toaps.—{This queer incident has been already | balloon in any direction whatever, and there can be no doubt 
Lamentable as was the casualty, the part of the | briefly mentioned in these columns). At the monthly meeting of | that a new era in aerial navigation will commence with this 
faa matter is that the Slajor Wa were not atten with wider | the Manchester Geological Society, on the 27th ult., Mr. Joseph ular exhibition. The balloon at once crossed the 
Orewsa, injuries. hee ony ior W: of the Guards, Dr. Love, a| Dickinson, one of the inspectors on mines, called attention to a | 1 hames, Battersea Park, Clapham, South Lambeth, and the 
‘a great resident ph: , and Dr. Westmacott, of the London Scot-| paragraph copied from a Newcastle paper, respecting a living | districts beyond in a south-easterly direction, The enter- 
the old tish, were in immediate attendance upon Miss Giffard, who | toad which was alleged to have been found embedded in a block | prising Mr. E.T. Smith is to be warmly congratulated upon 
vourites happily was the only sufferer; the accident, from ita taking | of magnesium limestone stratum near Hartlepool. It was said| having helped to inaugurate this new and startling institu- 
ih = within the enclosure, the know- | that Mr. Taylor, the incumbent of Hartlepool, an eminent local| tion. M. Delamarne’s assistants were all Frenclmen, and one 
wie of the general public. So serious in medical opinion | geologist, had pronouneed this wonderfal toad to be 6,000 years ss So the party. 
Niobe 40 was the injury, the arteries of the throat being bare,| old. This was the second paragraph of the kind that had gone e a as far as r’s Hill, Lewisham, and 
that it mas intpowie fo move ie patent further than one of | the round of the Manchester papers. The first paragraph was| finally descended in Mr. Lee's brickfields adjoining, called 
match, the marquees g to the Staff, which, with every com- | relative to a live toad said to have been found at St. Helen's em-| Loam Pit Hill. A crowd soon collected, and it was then found 
vuilt for fq rt that the circumstances permitted, was placed at her dis- | bedded in the coal. Knowing the owners of the colliery where | ® matter of great difficulty to expel the gas. The most active 
oe, naar po Here she was compelled to remain till early the fol- | the discovery was said to have been made, he wrote to them for | Of the rough bystsnders were allowed to stamp upon the bal- 
fer the ing morning, when the doctors, believing that a removal | particulars, and they sent over the collier who had discovered the | !oon, whi did with such a vengeance that several holes 
dimen. to the residence of some relatives near at hand it be ven-| wonderful reptile, which the man brought with him all alive] Were made in canvas. The gas was liberated by these 
ft Sin. tured upon, authorized the step, which was accordingly taken. | in a piece of eannel coal. He took the man to Mr. Plant, at the | channels instead of through the valve, which with the usual 
icon But for this the review, of course, must have been stopped, | Peel Park Museum, and full particulars were given as to how, ocho refused to act. M. Delamarne was found in a state 
rde-ege and, as it is, days must still elapse before the ultimate issue of| when, and where the toad was found. . Mr. Plant examined the | OF i bility, having inhaled some of the gas, podem 
mirrors, the accident can be predicted with any confidence.— Times, | specimen, and said there could be no doubt the man had made | recovered and marifested the liveliest anxiety co his 
ilk, de July 31.—We have seen no subsequent mention of the unfor- | the hole himself and put the toad into it. The man said such a| balloon, which was at length up ready for removal to 
yobs 4 tunate young lady, and coaclude therefore that her injuries | hole could not be made, but Mr. Plant said he knew an ivory| London. So finished the voyage which, though some- 
were leas than at first reported. carver who could make a much better one. Mr. Plant wanted| What irregular in its termination, has demonstrated that a 
—neenene to break the coal asunder, having, by inserting his finger, distinct- | balloon can be guided, to some extent, in its course through 
wishes Too Mucu Zeau.—We take the following from the Japan | ly felt the chisel marks, but the collier hastily objected, and also | the air.—London Era, 5th inst. 
f Lon. Herald of the 29th of April :—“ An affair that lately occurred | refused to go with his discovery to Dr. Alcock, of the Natural 
of in our unusually ony Eee bee ire te to a good deal | History Museum. He (Mr. Dickinson) quite agreed with Mr. CRAVINGS OF AN AvtHor.—A paragraph from Jersey, 
ae, of merriment ashore, in which we be inclined to join, | Plant that the specimen was manufactured. He had never met fees Dah diene Hugo’s latest literary performance, says 
clock. were it not for the serious results that Ot alee with a toad unde’ d himself, nor had any of his many friends | that “‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,’ in which the coast life of 
es, has 17 “pn that, on Wednesday a was mace | connected with mines.—Mr. Aitkin produced some phot ph the Channel Islands is inently brought forward,is receiv- 
fag are from H. B. M's 8. Conqueror that ‘ her were about to| of the Hartlepool toad.—Mr. Plant corroborated Mr. Dickinson's| ing the finiehing tou yay J to being placed in the 
er, xnd, attack H. B. M.’s 8. Osprey, aod that the latter must defend | account as to the St. Helen's toad, and added that the collier | bands of the printer. 4 writer in the/ndépendance Belge makes 
"neath herself.’ Accordingly, the boats of the Conqueror being low- | tried in every way to prevent him putting his finger into the hole, | # Very curious statement, and one which, if true, reveals some- 
s done ered, about 150 men were ordered into them. On reaching | saying that the toad’s bite was poisonous. (Laughter.) He (Mr.| What more vanity in the great man’s composition than we 
4 bo the Osprey they received the command to fire blank cartridge | Plant), however, had no difficulty whatever in recognizing, both | had supposed him guilty of. He says that M. Hago is about 
a into her, and attempt to board. The Osprey literally defended | in the St. Helen's imen and in the Hartlepool photograph, | to do an unprecedented thing, and cne which it would be 
dia, herself; and the boarding party was opposed so y | our old friend, the British toad, which was to be found under our | difficult for any other writer to imitate. He intends to pub- 
opriety that several of them sustained Ma died of b injuries. mour, at any time. It had been stated that the recently found | lish, one immediately after the other, three works which will 
ce, pro- indeed, had it that one man had of his wounds; but, on | specimen at had no mouth, but that was a remark re-| Show the three aspects of his genius. At the end of October 
do not inquiry on board, we find this is 9 mistake. An official in-| sulting from Toads often breathed with their mouths | Will appear a volume of lyrics—“ Songs of the Streets and the 
n; and, vestigation took plac: on Thursday, the result of which has the air escaping through the pores of the skin, Since the| Woods;” at the end of January, ® novel in three volumes— 
» police hot yet transpired. It is stated that the Commander of the | appearance of the to which Mr. Dickinson called atten- “The Workmen of the Sea;” and towards the close of the 
shions- Conqueror exceeded his orders.” The old adage, ting out | tion, the Rev. Mr. Taylor had denied uttering any such nonsense | May following, a volume of plays, containing a drama in five 
_—. <a ae bout frequently attendant upon eying With | as that the toad was 6,000 years old.—Mr. Greenwell said it was 1e- eT ie and a comedy in one—* The Grand- 
ools, appears, very nearly case | markable that no living things but toads were found imbedded . . 
know, alluded to.—Army and Navy Gazette. in rocks. (Laughter.) Seedddant (Mr. A. Knowles) said a| _We bave already heralded in the Albion, the forthcoming 
se panengean learned society in Paris experimented by enclosing toads in a | Of 3 portion of these novelties. 
tans Ramwar Drexcrors axp THe New PARLIAMENT.— | preparation to see how long they could live without air; some of PF eres ‘ 
preg ene the progress which has been made in the elec- | them lived twelve years, but the covering was broken open every PRINCE Antaur’s First Errort.—Prince Arthur has 
Coasts, tions, will be several important yn arp Mag Bye six months—The meeting generally received the tale of the | been anotber memorial to the Prince Consort 
i stray eee eee Ee To the tends with amused incredulity. —Jimel at Tenby. It is a marble statue Sft. Sin. in beigh placed 
ed ag a way interest bad lost Mr. beim me of 08 made of the grey marble of local ty. 
at Derby ; Mr. ewcastle-on-Tyne; Mr.| Dumas’ Lecrures on Ho«seLy.—Mons. Alex. Dumas was »W ust fifteen years ree months old, 
ablosd -Moore, Lincoln ; Mr. Berwick Me recently invited to Bordeaux to deliver a lecture in aid of the | Played his part quietly, and the most interesting incideat in 
» with man, Great Grimsby ; Sir J. D. El Portsmouth ; Mr. | fund to build s monument to Jasmin, the barber-poet of Agen, | the affair was a statement made by Lord Lianover. He said 
Seymour Horsham; Sir John Hay, Wakefield ; | He accepted and announced his subject would be Jasmin and | ‘hat Mr. White, aoe 3 Tenby, was the lineal descendant 
oy Mr. Lenya ag mere Mr. R. eelen, Sresmeeh Mr.| his works. Dumas wrote letters rigut and left to collect notes | Of the Mr. White, also of Tenby, who rendered an important 
a ia Lawson, ; Lord A. Paget, ; Mr. Pilkington, | upon the barber-poet and assembled a great deal of material. | *etvice to Heary of » first Tudor King—a state- 
— Blackburn : Ald. Rose, Southampton; Mr. Turner, Manches-| Afier several postponements of his jecvare on the ground of| ment worth more to the worthy mayor than a knighthood. 
rey ter; Lord Fermoy, Shae ag we Ry bg pee delivered his lec- Tt 
nnn putas, ners: Bary, Wick; Mr. ture. All Bordeaux went tohear him. He sat down behind| Unsarry Marriaces aMonG Men or Genrus.—The rare 
mens ye ee a eee the glass of sugared water which is the Pierian Spring of French | concurrence of genius an Paper) with domestic 
ce - en: SS ae 3, and Mr. Thomp- Siogeenen, pub as Reagerinrian (etangnbeb epees. sow whee comfort is perfectly aw: Take the , who left 
~" peed ee A a os i vir oon which Sean atnine Abend aeaaens oh om | his wife, never to see snes Tae, See e- 
return . great railway | even on Mons, Alex. Dumas’ shoulders began to trarch, wifeless; Ariosto, i , ’ 
m, and contractor, who has been returned for Harwich ; and Sir Mor- | about himself, about his father, about himself, about his dog, | but only once with much Dryden, wedded, like Ad- 
nt are bag Ay dh Bristol instead of Fins-| about himself, abou Villers-Cotterets, about about to a title and discord ; Young lives alone till ; 
= Psat, Albert Grant, managing direcior of the Credit | Napoleon, about himself, about Tslms, about about is no ; s, Churchill's, By: 
Poncier, has been ; Mr. J, Good- | Gen. Foy, about himself—for two hours, and did not say one | ron’s, and uaheppy. we 
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have a set of celibates—Herrick, Cowley, Pope, Thomson, |in Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, a distance of a mile and a 
Prior, Gay, Shenstone, Gray, Akenside, Goldsmith, Collios,| quarter. The bridge would be carried on lattice-work 
Cowper, and I know not how many more of our best poets. | the span between two central ones being 1,500 feet, with 
Johnson had a wife, loved and soon lost her. It is almost | a height of 160 feet above high-water level. The cost is set 
enough to make women tremble of allying themselves with | down at £750,000, but most people connected with the locality 
— or giving birth to it. Take the philosophers—Bacon, | believe that double that amount would be required. The 
ike his famous legal adversary, Coke, seems to have enjoyed | promoters are the consent of the — Corpora- 
the 











little domestic comfort, and speaks, for, as he says, “ certain | tion, the M Docks Board, the Conservators Mer- Stith 

grave reasons,” disapprovingly of his partner. Our metepby- | sey, and the head Commissioners, the four great go- | Coot APPRoPRiATION.—In our number for February 16th, 
sicians—Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, Butler—are as solitary as|verning bodies, before trying to raise tal or applying to | 1861, we published a for an Exhibition Balding, with 
Spinosa and Kant. The celibate philosopher Hume conducts| Parliament. The Birkenhead Com referred the for the contents, submitted < 
us to the otber great bachelor historians, Gibbon and Macau- 


method 
communication to their ferry committee, the several opinions | tous by Mr. G. Maw and Mr. Edward J. Payne, the maig 
ley, as Bishop Butler does to some of the princes of English | being that the scheme was “nimerical Mr. James Paylor feature of which was the combi par 


a 
divinity—Hooker cajoled into marrying a shrew, Culling- | one of the members of the Britannia Engine Works, suggested ; that is, that in one and the same 
j worth Seauntel. Hammond unmarried, Leighton enmartiol, ees ic i, +o 


that the best means of communication would be by means of | rangement objects relating to the same subject should be 
Barrow also single. I only take foremost men; the list might | a floating street or floating stage, dragged across by steam | placed in juxtaposition, whilst the various of the 
be swelled with monarchs and generals in marriage. power on board, working chains fixed on each side of the | same locality should, as far as possible, also be con 

. y river.— Manchester Courier. This design, the cleverness of which was admitted at the 

A CuemicaL Freax.—A platina crucible is made and time, bas been coolly appropriated by the French 

maintained red hot over a large spirit lamp. Some sulphu- without one word of acknowledgment either to us or to the 
rous acid is poured into it. This acid, though at common Che 88. designers. Mr. Maw and Mr. Payne have made claim for re. 
temperature one of the most volatile of known bodies, poa- 








a 





cognition Lord Cowley, who has kindly interfered 
sesses the singular property of remaining fixed in the red-hot PROBLEM, No. 867.—By Herr Werner. for them, and » we si trust, for the sake of the 
crucible, and not a drop of it evaporates ; in fact it is not in BLACK. French obtain it. A more complete plagiar- 
contact with the crucible, but has «n atmosphere of its own a : ism has been seldom seen.— Builder. us, 
interposed. A few drops — — -_ oe Ao pene the _ = 
hurous in the red-hot crucible, The dilu gets into BRITISH NATION Vou. 
mmediate contact with the heated metal, instantly flashes off, 
and such is the rapidit: te os ir ae that | LIP SB ASSURANOEB ASSOCIATION =— 
the water remains behind and is frozen into a lump of ice in a 316 t 
hot crucible! from which seizing the moment before it again fone Urvvt, Offices, “a; ms Gee ag) London. 
melts it, may be aoeees out — ~ eyes of the astonished UY ow , cacy, ew York 
observer. This is in “ap natural magic” and as Z Eg @ Capital and Surplus.......... asia’ Senenes - $3,160,000 
much like a miracle as any operation of the forces of nature Wise Lossesalready paid..... ee ee Fh *poonoo 1 
could produce. It is certainly one of the most singularly y Annual Income. .................0.0cccc005 860,000 
beautiful experiments imaginable. It was devised by a French aA 
savaon, to illustrate the repellant power of heat radiating from 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 

GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 


bodies at a high temperature, and of the rapid abstraction of 
heat produced by evaporation.— Boston Transcript. 
TRAINING FOR Wuist.—We extract the following amusing 
: “Caution to Whist Players” from the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1768: “ Calling some time since upon a friend of mine in | 
London, whom I had left the night before in perfect health at Uf 
. eleven o'clock, 1 wus a little surprised to find him sitting in j 
his great chair, wrapped up very warm, with a large of WA 
watergruel, and a little red book before him. Upon my ex- 
some concern for this sudden alteration in his health, 
: took me by the hand, burst out laughing, and desired me 
; to be under no apprehensions, for he was as well as ever he 
: was in his life, but that being engaged in a party at whist that 
: 
“ 








CownvusiaL Fauicrrr axp Birss.—How Wives SHovtp Ba 





TREATED.—Nothing is more susceptible of harm “trom the 
night at the Mount Coffee-house, he was only prepariag him- mate og 
self with a little cooling physic, and refresbing bis themeny eee mes storms of this rude world” than the delicate nature of woman. 
: with ‘Mr. Hoyle’s Instructions.’ That many persons have SoLuTion To PRrosiem No. 866. The husband remains hearty aad robust in seasons when the frail 
ii | lately reduced play to a science ; that on days they propose to White. Black. and delicate wife droops like a rudely handled sensitive plant. 
3 play they eat very little je ren no wine even 1 very 1. Q to K BS, ch L P tks Q “The storm that leaves the oak unscathed uproots the flower.” 
well knew; bui this pbysicking is such a refinement upon 2. K tke P, ch 2 K tks if your wife is ailing, if sicl prost her, if 1 eoll- 
¢ gaming as 1 think ought to be made coreg | known, to pre- 3. K tke P %. R tke B, ch (best) Gindé tal Gate wine _ re she Man 
; vent many poor honest fellows from losing their money they 4 Kt tks R, ch 4. B tks Kt inted UPAR Der, SAEMDSH, FORO rend 
: cannot tell how. What chance has a man who has dined 5. B to B 2, mate. “ppointed guardian of her health. You should not fail to supply 





: 

4 | heartily on 4 sirloin of beef, and drank a cheerful glass after her with delicacies which will assist Nature in restoring ber to 
; 
) 














: it, with these who have been in training, as one may | Game played last week, at the N. Y. Chess Club, between) fall vigour. PLawration Brrrers are just the thing she needs. 
1 call it all vdeo A 4 Tisvess your means therefore, es oo » Mackenzie, blindfold (White), and a member of the Club | Their effect in building up the system, restoring the life forces to 
+} vise your , honest, hearty whist-players from the “ their original y ‘ 
fl country, wo beware’ of water-drinkers and physickers at White. Black. White. Black. traly nana SOR, HANG, SOy Coed COORD 
I —— FEES. Eis! (REARS Ble, , : 
el * s 
i Gexmax Sinoers.—The great German singing festival (just) § k KttoB8 Pto K Kt4 13 —— PtoQ3 THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
; held at Dresden, and commencing on the 23rd of last month),| 4 PtoKR4 PtoKt5 3 BtoKKtS QKttoQ2 Sir James Clarke's 
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